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ALESTINE | EXPLORATION FUND.— 
are GENERAI, MERTING on WEDNESDAY, — 6. 
4PM. ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBEMARLE STREET. he 
DUKE BS NORTHUMBERLAND), K. G., will preside. Sir CHARLES 
WILSON, K.C.8., will describe the Excavations at Gezer with Lantern 
Slides. Tickets free —Apply to Srecrerary, 38, Conduit Street, W. 


THE PEACOCK ROOM. 





By WHISTLE 
Now on view at Messrs. UBACH’S GALLERIES, 168, New Bond 
Street, W. Admission 2s. 6d. 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS by DURER, 

OSTADE, REMBRANDT, 8. PALMER, MERYON, WHISTLER, 

HELLEN, &c. EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNSIT’S, 
16, King Street, St. James’s,S.W. 10to6 Daily. Admission 1s. 


NEW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 
available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 











ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTR 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1904-1905. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students n-t,under 16 years of age ; 
those at the Institute, Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not 
rg 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges 

e held in September. Particulars Of the Entrance Examinations, 
Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the Head Uftice of the Institute, Gresham 
comes Rasinghall Street, E C 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition Koad, 8.W.) 

A College for higher ‘Yechnical Instruction for Day Students not 
under 16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical En- 
gineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College 
isa ‘‘ School of the University of London ” in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, 30/. per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanicai Engineering — 

Electrical Engineering— W. E. AYR'ON, F. “5 8. Past Pres. Inst. EE. 
Chemistry—H. E rece pe Ph.D. LL.I 
Mechanics and Mathematics—O HENRICT. Ph D.LLD FERS. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leonard Street, City Road. E.C.) 

A College for Day students not under 14 preparing, to enter Engineer- 
ing and Chemica! Industries. and for Evening Students. Fees, 15l. per 
Session for Day Students Professors :— 

Physics and Electrical Engineering—S. P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.R.8., 

Principal of the College. 
wags oo aad and Mathematics—W. E. DALBY, M.A. B Se. 


Chenin. “MELDOLA, F RS. F.1 
City and Guilds of London Institute, an College, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charter- 

house Square, E.C.-_ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, for admis- 

sion next Term, will be held on WEDNESDAY, July 13, 1904, at 1.30 p.m. 
—For particulars apply to the Srcrerany. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian Public School. 
NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATION JULY 5. 
Heap Master. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOI, Brook Green, 

Hammersmith —An EXAMINATION will take place on JULY 19, 

20, 21, and 22 for FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, which exempt the 

holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Names of Candidates must 
be registered before JULY 12. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICK of S°HOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 0: 
TUTOKS in England or Abroad 
are invited ae all upor or send fully detailed ——- to 
SKS GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in’ touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments 
Advice, free of charge.is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 

Sead Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London. W. 


T NIVERSITY COLLEGE of.NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

‘The COUNCIL invite eee for the CHAIR of GREEK, vacant 
‘through the resignation of jr. Khys kKoberts —Particulars of the 
appointment will be announced later, and may be Obtained from the 
undersigned after JULY 


June 25, 1904 
UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for the following appointments :— 
ASSISTANT LEC! URER in MATHEMATICS. 

ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY. 


Fa stipend in each case will be 1501 per annum. 
The C neenanen serncee will be required to enter on their duties on 


OCTOBER 3 NE 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to w 
applications, accompanied by six copies of Testimonials, should ne 


sent, not later than AUGUST 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


M*MORIAL COLLEGE, 
EXETER, 

The GOVERNORS invite applications for the following appointments 
to ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS :— 

CHEMISTY and GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

CLASSICS and MATHEMATICS. 1501 

Applicants should be Graduates, and must show evidence of teaching 
ability. 

Applications should be sent to the Rrcisrran before JULY 9, 19¢4. 





For particulars apply 











15. 
. E. LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 








ROYAL ALBERT 


1501. 





UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAIR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


The COUNCIL invites applications for a CHAIK of ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. The stipend offered is 1,000/. per annum, and the 
——— will be at liberty to undertake a certain amount of consult- 

Dg wor 

‘the University will shortly be gare J extensive buildings, 
complete equipment for teaching the main of 
Metallurgy. and Mining. It is hoped ultimately to establish a Faculty 
dealing with Applied Science, and, outside teaching duties, there will 
be ample scope for wers of organization and administration in 
helping to co-ordinate the work of such a Faculty. 

In the Engineering Department there is already a Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, and there are Lecturers on Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical Engineering, besides several Assistant Lecturers and 
Demonstrators. 

The Council is anxious to secure a Professor who hus had practical 
experience in his profession, and in the administration of work of 
some magnitude, and who at the same time is specially interested in 
the education of Engineers 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications. accompanied by such evidence as to Se ae tee for the 
post as ~ aT big may think desirable, eae be sent not later than 
AUGUST 1, 1904 GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


| ounon 


with 








HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
LECTURESHIP ON PHYSICS. 

The COLLEGE BOARD is about to appoint a LECTURER on 
PHYSICS. ‘The Lecturer must be repeat for recognition as a 
‘Teacher of Physics by the University of Lond 

Applications to be sent to the Warden not later than July 

Turner Street, MUNRO Scot T, ow arden, 


pA2ttey UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal—S. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. 

The COU a of the COLLEGE invites applications for the following 

ae nti 
PROFE-SOR of MATHEMATICS. 

outa of increase). 

2. PROFESSOR of EDUCATION and MASTER of 
Salary 2 251. per annum (with prospect of increase). 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the RraisTrar. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, training, qualifications, and 
experience, with copies of three recent ote oy must be sent in 
to the Principat on or before 10 a.m. of JU 

» KIDDLE, Registrar. 





Salary 225]. per annum (with 
METHOD. 


June 27, 1904. 
LAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The GLAMORGAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE requires the services 
ofan ART TEACHER to conduct DAY CLASSES in the SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS of the COUNTY. 

The salary offered is 1307. per annum, with actual travelling expenses 
on approved scale. This may be rag perspec if the Teacher appointed 
undertakes Evening Work (which is optional) at the Committee's Art 
Classes. The Committee does not, however, bind it-elf to provide such 
work, and the Te« her will not be permitted to undertake work 
except for the Committee. 

pplications, stating age, with full ee as - qualifications, 
should be sent to the undersigned on or before JULY 9, 190: 
JOHN JAMES, M.A. B.8c., Chief t Education Official. 

Education Department, Westgate Street, Cardift 


DUCGCATIORN A C T, 


The GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL is desirous of obtaining the 
services of a competent person to act, in aid and under the direction of 
the Chief Education Official, as ORGANIZER and INSPECTOR of 
EVENING CONTINUATION CLASSES and ‘TECHNICAL CLASSES 
in the COUNTY, and to perform such other duties as may be required 
of him, further particulars of which may be obtained from the 
Undersigned. 

He must be a Graduate of Pos Oh pereeg University, and have had 
experience in Xecond«ry Educa 

‘The Salary offered is 3501. a ey with actual Travelling Expenses on 
approved scale, but without Office Allowance. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and present employment, 
with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, are to be sent 
to the Undersigned not later than SATURDAY, July 9, 1904 

Canvassing of Members of the Council, personally or by letter, will 
be deemed a disqualification; and letters written or other commuai- 
cations in recommendation of Candidates will be deemed to have been 
written or made with their knowledge and sanction, unless they can 
satisfy the Committee to the contrary. 

OHN JAMES M.A. B.Sc , Chief Education Official. 

Fducation Desertinent, Wéstgate Street, Cardiff. 


QoUTHEND-ON-StA TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a TEACHER of MACHINE CONSTRUCTION for One 
Evening of Two Hours per Week during the coming Winter Session.— 
Apply, stating terms and giving full qualifications, to Jos, Hrrcncock, 

rincipal 
PV ARTED TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, one of whom must 
be well qualified in Botony, Hygiene, and Physiology Commencing 
salary l0v/. If with University Degree, 1071. 10s. If with University 
Degree and three years’ experience. 115i. 

WANTED. a TEACHER of SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, who will act 
as Games’ Mistress. Commencing salary 100/. 


Boxoven of MAIDENHEAD. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Applications are invited for the post of te fe for the 
MAIDENHEAD COKPOKATION PUBLIC LIBRARY. Salary 100/., 
with Residence, Fuel. Light. Rates and Taxes. sputies to commences 
on a date hereafter to be arrange? not earlier than the Ist and not 
later than the 3ist of OCTOKER, I$ 

Canvassing Members of the Committee will be considered a dis- 
qualification. 

Applications, stating age qualifications, and experience, oy copies 
of two recent Testimonials, to be sent, on = before JULY 9, 

Mr. J. B. MARKHAM, | : 
Secretary, Public Library C i Maidenhead 


ITERARY KESKARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, ,. 








1902. 

















PERIODICALS, and other PRINTED MATTER. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


| ONDONDERRY TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER for MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of 
ART. Salary commencing 1001. per annum. Duties commence SEP- 
TEMBER 1. ae must be sian 1 6 by JULY 23. For further 
particulars appi . A. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

School of Art, , Tr 


LEADER-WRITER WANTED for a first- 

class DAILY PAPER in INDIA. High engl oe 
indispensable. Preference given to a University Man. - 
ence, salary required, and enclose Specimens of Work = 5 bs vx 4048, 
Bell’ 8 Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


I EQUIRED, GENTLEMAN to undertake 
EDITORSHIP of an established JOURNAL, as Partner with 
Limited Liabllity. Must invest 500/. Excellent prospects, and great 
scope for suitable party.—Address for appointment, stating age, in 
first instance, Hox 911, Atheneum Press, 13, Graasat 8 Buildings, E.C. 


LADY, aged 30, wishes for a post as PRIVATE 

SECRETARY or SHORTHAND TYPE-WRITER (speed 110 

and 45). Can speak, write, and read French fluently, ano is also a 

good Flemish Linguist. Salary 801.—A. C. E., care of Miss Orage, 132, 
High Street, Clapham. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS. — Really smart 

LAD, leaving School, can be penees in leading Firm WHOLE- 

SALE TEA and COFFEE TRADE, Exceptional references required. 
—Letters only to Bera, care of Abbott's, Fastcheap, London, E.C. 


XFORD GRADUATE (Honours in History, 

French ogee seeks EMPLOYMENT in LIBRARY, Public or 

ee ‘Two years’ experience in Gladstone Memorial "Library. - 
E. W., . Deinioi’s Librars, Hawarden. 























y xr 
R. L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
ember of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the Taralshing of Extracts from Parish Registers, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Xecords useful 
for Genealogical Evidences in Engiand, Scotiand, and Ireland. Abbre- 
viated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and ‘Translated. Foreign 
Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues. ANTIQUARIAN and 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searched for aud Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type- writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.—Miss PeruraerincGe (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretazial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


TYPE-N -WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
ords. Accuracy and dispatch —Miss Rispon, Norbury, 
Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


([‘YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). esearch, Kevision, ‘lranslation. —Tuxz CaMBRIDGe 
Tyre-Waritinc Acrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


T* PE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 
and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Fromuz- 
Se_woop Typr-Wririnc Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TY PE- WRITTEN accurately and promptly 
9d. per 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers. ma Srvuarr 

















; 11, Moreton Place, St. a 8s Square, 


WELL-ESTABLISHED PUBLI ISHING and 

BOOKSELLING HOUSE, with attractive Premises in the 
centre of the London Trade, desires SOLE AGENCY for BOOK~, 
Houses Abrozd 
desirous of establishing English Agent please communicate. —Addrcss 
Enency, Box 913, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


"XHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers —Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuys, 34, Paternoster Row. 


N R. ‘ aS ss BoB. &, 
Accountant ani Licensed Valuer to the Stationery, Book- 
selling, Fancy Goods, and Printing Trades, 
8, 29, and 30, Paternoster Kow, London. 


1 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, lnvestigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct E.C. 














Catalogues. 
YHE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Liste 
of Books, is issued by Witt1ams & Norcars, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.-— Specimen Copies gratis. 





JUST OUT. 
(*ATAL LOGUE No. 192, BOOKS on the FINE 
ARTS, and Illustrated Books generally on Painting, Engraving, 
Etching, Caricatures. Catalogues. Portraits, Landscapes, Costume, 
Decoration, Galieries, Books of Reference, &c. Post free. 


Books and Engravings bought, 
JAMES RIMELL & SON, 53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
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LEIGHTON’S 


AATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
YATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS from 
the LIBRARY of the late CANON AINGER, Master of the 
Temple. 788 Nos.—Free on application to B. H. Buackweit, Wand 51, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


ATALOGUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 
Lucas—Tarner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, &c — 
Etchings by Whistler, Palmer, Seymour Haden— Drawings—Illustrated 
Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W»x. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES. —‘the FEBRUARY CATALOGUES of valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDEKS, offered at prices 
reatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent post free Lng 
application to W. H. Surru & Son, Library Department, 186, Stran 
London, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply trem 
from their large stock. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
ici South Castle Street, Tanengomt. 











‘XN EORGE CRUIKSHANK.— Collectors, Dealers, 
and (Owners having Coloured or Plain Prints, Etchings, 
Engravings. Woodcuts (or Kooks containing same) done by GEURGE 
CRUIKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, late, Condition, ana Price asked to Evwin H. 
Wenvett, Esq., 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OL!) CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particu'ars to 
HAMPION & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


TM UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO KBEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from 8.B.R. and ©. 
—_ No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbeidge 
ells. 


THEN ZU M PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRA Printer of = _ atenaanen, Notes and Queries, &c.,is 

red to BC BA T ESTIMATES forall kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
Pert IODICAL PRINTING. “3, roan’ 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, EL Cc. 

















Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Bocks, ete a Porticn of the Library of the late 
J. FRASER, E:q., of Canterbury; a Selection from a 
Library removed from Ireland ; and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, July 7, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including Ackermann’s Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and History of St. Peter's, West- 
minster—Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonré cu Mobilier Frangais 
—Westminster Tobacco Box. 1824—Turner's Picturesque Views in 
England and Wales—Burney's History of Music—Fraser's Memoirs of 
the Maxwells of Poliok—Neale and Le Keux's Churches. Large Paper— 
Maclean's Poyntz Family—Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, 1669, First 
Edition—Alken’s Illastrations to Popular Songs—Boydell's Shake- 
speare, 9 vols., moreeco extra—Ashmole’s Order of the Garter— 
Nayler’s Coronation of George 1V., Coloured Plates — Collection of 
Prints and Drawings illustrating Cook's Voyages—a Series of En- 
gravings representing the Linen Industry in Ireland, 1791—Malton's 
Views of Dublin, 1791—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 5 vols. folio—Hasted’s 
enna of Kent, 12 vols.—Dart's Canterbury—La Fontaine, Contes et 
Nouvelles, Fermiers Generaux Edition, old red morocco gilt—Adam 
(R. and J ), Works in Architecture, 1822—Books on Ireland— Autograph 
Letters, including an Example of Lord Nelson— Book- Plates (}x- 
Libris)—Topographical Views, and Portralts for lllustrating—Woiks 
of Modern Authors, &c. 





Scientific Pm ving worn ay or | Cameras and Lenses— 
Lathes, Chucks, Tools, and Accessories, Sc. 


FRIDAY, July 8, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at ve Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
itic Instr Hand and Stend Cameras, Lenses, and Acces- 
sories, by bes Saaboro—Dseressepen, Eye-pieces, nog &c.—Lathes, 
Chucks, ‘Tools- and a quantity of Miscell reous Articles. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. ‘Catalogues on 
application. 








Books.—TUESDA ¥, July 12, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms. 38 King Street. Covent Garden. Lond n, W.C.. 
the REMAINING PORTION od ay valuable LIBRARY formed’ by the 
or ee MASON, of Trent House, Burton-on-Trent, 
and will include many #.. Works on Natural Histo: d 
Subjects ; also several Original Baxter Plates, &. etry end other 

m view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of 
eopllanion. 4 Sale. Catalogues on 





Shells.—-WEDNESDAY, July 13, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
B. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
it his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. W C..a 


PORTION of the valuable and extensi 
f.puned by Dr. COX, of a o extensive COLLECTION of SHELLS 





Birds’ Eggs, 
THURSDAY, July 14, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


B. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
t his ane ng Street, Covent Garden, London, 
the THIRD PORTION of the valuable COLLECTION of WESTERN 
PALZAKCTIC BIRDS’ EGGS formed by HEATLY NOBLE, Esq., 
and will include, among other choice Specimens, Sabin’s Gull—Lesser 
Great Plover—Pectoral Sandpiper—Golden Eagle; also some of the 
last Eggs of Honey Buzzard taken from the New Forest. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





The Collection of Coins aud Medals of JOHN SMITH, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
“Aone t by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, ‘Strand, on MONDAY, July 4, and Foliowing Day. 
at 1 o'clock precisely. the COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS of 
JOHN SMI Le of Gunnerton, Barrasford, Northumberland, 
pe BE a few Koman Coins—English Coins in Gold, Silver, and 
r—E! sOrieinal Mosul” cea eg Medals in Silver and 
Rroane—on Original Medal Die by Thomas Simon—Foreign Coins and 
Medals— War Medio Scholastic Medals—Theatre Tickets and Checks, 
&c.—Coin Cabinets—and a Numismatic Library. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late H. G. MURRAY STEWART, &sq., 
Calley, Gatehouse, N.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Sy Sage gee W.C., on THURS DAY, July 7, and Two Following 

o'clock ‘precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS; the 

LIBRARY of the late HORA’ 10 GRANVILLE MURRAY STEWART, 

Esq., of Calley, Gatehouse, N.B. ; 9 LIBRARY of the late FREDERIC 

WILLIAM ADDEN, Esq., M.R.A.8, Silver Medalist and Honorary 

Member of the one Numismatic Society ; and of the late Rev. JOHN 

SAMUEL, of Epsom, comprising Standard Works in the various 

branches of English Literature—Early Printed English Books—Books 

on Numismatics—a Small Lcyeenerll of Books with Arms on Sides— 

Fine Arts—Illustrated Sporting Boo 

May be viewed two days ~—— Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Engravings, the Property of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will og by AUCTION, 3 their House, No. Pa Wellington 
Street, Stra w., FRID. July 8, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
valuable ENORAY INGS. the Someais ofa GENTLEMAN. comprising 
Fancy Subjects ot i English School, some Printed in Colours, by and 
after F. Bartolo: priani, A. Kauffman, P. W. Tomkins, and 
others, inelading: . botitians’ Impression in Red oF ‘Venus Attired by the 
Graces, after A Kauffman, and several fine Cries of London, after 
F. Wheatley, in Brown and Black— Portraits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
including Lady Broughton, by T. Watson, and Mrs. Abingdon as 
Roxalana, by J. K. Sherwin, "printed in Colours—Mezzotint and other 
Portraits by various Engravers, including a rare Portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin by E. Fisher, after M. Chamberlin—and a few Engravings 
and Etchings rb Kembrandt, A. Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, Ostade, and 
other Old Maste: 
May be - two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable and interesting Library of the late JULIAN 
MARSHALL, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 11, and Following Day, at 1 
o’clock precisely, by order 0 the Fxecutrix, the valuable and 
interesting LIBRARY of the late JULIAN MARSHALL, Esq., of 
Belsize Avenue, N.W., comprising an amon Series of Books on 
Games and Gaming, many very rare, including First and various 
Editions of Hoyle, Chas. Cotton, Richard Seymour, and others— 
Treatises on Billiards. Cards, Cricket, Whist, Tennis, &c —a Number of 
Original and Early Editions of the W ritings of the Early English Music 
Masters, including Abel. Byrd, Blow, Bateson, Bennett, Giovanni 
Croce, Douland, East, Farnaby, Forbes, Gibbons Kirbye, Lawes, 
Morley, Pilkington, Purcell, Playford ard, Watson, Weelkes, 
Wilbye, Wilson, Yonge, and Youll—First Baltions of Modern Authors : 
Matthew Arnold, Ph. Bailey, T. L. Beddoes, Byron, Colcridge, Dickens, 
Locker-Lampson, Marryat, Geo Meredith, R. L. Stevenson, Swin- 
burne, Tennyson, Thackeray, &c., some Presentation Copies with 
Autograph Letters-a Series of Engravings by Jacques Callot— Works 
illustrated by George Cruikshank—a Series of Folio Editions of 

Cowley’s Works, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Library of Printed Books —e the late Sir 
ALBERT WILLIAM WOODS, G.C.V.O. K.C.B., &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, ge their House, No. 13, Maer 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on FR Y, July 15, and Following Day, at 
o'clock recisely, by onder of the Executors, the valuable LIBRARY ‘a 
PKINTED BOOKS of the late Sir ALKERT WILLIAM WOODs, 
G.C.V.0. K.C.B C.M.G. F.8.A., Garter Principal King of arms, 
comprising many Books on Hera! raidry, Genealogy, oe History— 
Privately Printed and Published Pedigrees—A a, 
ical, and Historical Collections — County Hiteories and Local 
‘Topcegraphy—Parish and other Registers— Works on Ex-Libris, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Miscellaneous Books, 


MESSES, HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, WC., 
AVA avcrio July 6, and Two Following Days, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Buck’ 3 ares of England and Wales, 3 vols., 
and other Top an ian Works—Manetti’s Ornitho- 
logy. Coloured. Plates, 5 5 vols.— ian 3 Histor of the Royal Residences, 
Coloured Copy, 3 vols.—Album of Original rawings by Old Masters— 
Books on America—Selden Society's Publications, 17 vols —Norfolk 
Archeol Fs 1847-98, 16 vols.—Duruy’s History = Rome 6 vols —The 
Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, 10 vols.—_Lady Jackson’s Works. 14 vols. 
—Charles Lamb's Works, Edition de Luxe, 12 vols.—The Edinburgh 
Edition of the Waverley Novels, 48 vols., and Life of Scott, 10 vols.— 
First Editions of Modern Authors and Standard Works in General 


Literature 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


M ESSRS. CHRISTIB, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : _ 


On MONDAY, July 4, OLD PICTURES, the 
Property of the late E. J. LOWE, Esq., and others. 

On TUESDAY, July 5, OLD ENGLISH and 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN of Mrs. GRAHAM CLARKE (deceased), and 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN from various private sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 6, MODERN ETCHINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS. 

On WEDNESDAY, July 6, and THURSDAY, 
July 7. OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE of the Right Hon. the BARL 
of ABINGDON and others. 


On FRIDAY, July 8, PORCELAIN, DECORA- 
TIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE. 


On SATURDAY, July 9, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of the late T. L. THURLOW, Eeq , the late E. MACRORY, 
Bsq., K.C., and others 











THs NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


JULY, 1904. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By A. B.C. Etc. 


PRUSSIA and POLAND. By Joseph de Koscielski, 
Member of the Upper House of the Prussian Diet. 


‘WARP and WOOF.’ By H. J. Tennant, M.P. 


MILTONIC MYTHS and THEIR AUTHORS. By J, 
Churton Collins. 


TZU-HSI, EMPRESS DOWAGER of CHINA. By Peking. 


The FEEDING of the YOUNG. By Mrs. Earle, Author of 
* Pot Pourri.’ 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


GIOVANNI COSTA—HIS LIFE and ART. 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 


The CRISIS in THIBET. By E. John Solano. 


The LUXEMBOURG ; ITS INHABITANTS and ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. By the Hon. Mrs. E. Stuart Wortley. 


COBDEN and COBDENISM. By L. J. Maxse. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


Published by the Proprietor at 23, Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W. 


Calcutta and Bombay: W. Thacker & Co. Melbourne 
and Sydney: George Robertson & Co. New York: The 
International News Company, 83 and 85, Duane Street. 
Toronto: The Toronto News Company. Montreal: The 
Montreal News Company. 


By Julia 





NOW READY, JULY NUMBER. 

TNHE HIBBERT JOURNAL 

A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 

2s. 6d. per Number net; Subscriptions, which may commence 

with any Number, 10s. per annum, post free. 
Principal Contents. 
SIR Ae ER LODGE on “The RE-INTERPRETATION of CHRIS- 
DOCTRINE.” The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of 
inockesten. 


HEGEL’S THEORY of TRAGEDY. A. C. Bradley, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 


HERDER. T. Bailey Saunders. 


The TWO IDEALISMS. W. R. Sorley, M.A. LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


PRESENT ASPECTS of the PROBLEM of IMMORTALITY. 8. H. 
Mellone. M.A. D.Sc., Examiner in Mental and Moral Science in the 
University of London. 


L'HYPOCRISIE BIBLIQUE BRITANNIQUE. The Rev. W. F. Cobb, 
D.D., Kector of St. Ethelburga’s, London. 


VALUE of the HISTORICAL METHOD in PHILOSOPHY. Prof. 
William Knight, LL.D. 


The PROBLEM of EVIL. St. George Stock. 


ART and IDEALS. Charles Montague Bakewell, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, University of California. 


And a number of DISCUSSIONS and SIGNED REVIEWS, and also 2 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of RECENT BOOKS and ARTICLES. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





CONTENTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For JULY. 


OUR PITIABLE MILITARY SITUATION. By Col. Lonsdale Hale. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION and COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING. By Henry Birchenough. 


HOW JAPAN REFORMED HERSELF. By O. Eltzbacher. 
The WOMEN of KOREA. By Lieut.-Col. G. J. R. Gliinicke. 


The POPE and the NOVELIST: a Reply to Mr. Richard Bagot. Dy 
the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. 


TRAMPS and WANDERERS. By Mrs. Higgs. 


EDUCATIONAL CONCILIATION : an Appeal to the Clergy. By D.C. 
Lathbury. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW of the ATHANASIAN CREED. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Welldon. 


The VIRGIN-BIRTH. By Slade Butler. 

INVISIBLE RADIATIONS. By Antonia Zimmern, B.Sc. 

MEDICATED AIR: a Suggestion. By Dr. William Ewart. 

The POLITICAL WOMAN in AUSTRALIA. By Vida Goldstein. 

The CAPTURE of LHASA in 1710. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

ISCHIA in JUNE. By Adeline Paulina Irby. 

CONCERNING SOME of the “‘ENFANTS TROUVES” of LITERA- 
TURE. By the Lady Currie. 

baad ri QUESTIONS and the PRESENT WAR. By Sir 


Macdonnell, C.B. LL.D., Associate of the Institut de Droit 
International. 
LAST MONTH : 
1. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


London : Spottiswoode & Co., Limited, Printers, New Street Square, 
E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 1s. 6d. net ; post free, 1s. 8d. 
yox CLA MANTI Bz 


Sonnets and Poems. 
By GEORGE BARLOW, 


Author of ‘ The Pageant of Life,’ &c. 
“Many of the sonnets touch —_— topics of present momentary 


interest and of modernity... -. Wil read with admiration by every 
lover of poetry who takes it up.’ —s je theo 


London: H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 
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THE 


Pests tee REVIEW. 
Contents. JULY, 1904 


The AMERICAN GOVERNMENT in the CHICAGO STRIKE of 1804, 
By Grover Cleveland, ex-President U.S.A 


The REORGANIZATION of RUSSIA. By Calchas, 
The LAST of the ENGLISH SCHOOL of PHILOSOPHERS. By 
Robert S. Rait. 


MICHAIL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. By A. E. Keeton. 

The PARIFF SITUATION in the UNITED STATES. 
Whelpley. 

A LIBERAL CATASTROPHE? By A Radical. 

The SPECIALIST in DOWNING STREET. By Kosmo Wilkinson. 

The WAR: Korea and Russia. Ry Alfred Stead. 

The HUMANITY of SHAKESPEARE. By H. Beerbohm Tree. 

The TRANSVAAL LABOUR DIFFICULTIES. By Frank Hales. 

The BOTTOM-ROCK of the TIBET QUESTION. By E. H. Parker. 

ALCOHOLIC EXCESS and the LICENSING BILL. By Dr. Tom 
Godfrey. 


By J. D. 


A QUESTION of WOMEN. By G. 8. Street. 
TEMPORARY POWER. By Mrs. John Lane. 
A — for the POOR MAN’S CHILD. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara’ 
THEOPHANO. Chaps. 24, 25,and 26. By Frederic Harrison. 
London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 

cee CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For JULY, NOW READY, contains— 

1. KIEL. By Julius. 

2. JAPAN at WAR. By Col. E. Emerson. 

3. GERMAN PROFESSORS and PROTECTIONISM. By Edouard 


Bernstein. 
A VISIT to VICTOR HUGO. By Mile. Héléne Vacaresco. 


The OBSTACLES to an ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. II. 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


The RELIGIOUS SITUATION in FRANCE. By Paul Passy. 

ECONOMIC NUTRITION. By E. Wake Cock. 

PERSONAL GOVERNMENT in GERMANY. 

The RELIGION of the SCHOOLBOY. By A Schoolboy. 

. MAURUS JOKAI and the HISTORICAL NOVEL. By H. W. V. 
Temperley. 

. The EXTINCTION of the LONDONER. By Everard Digby. 


12. RELIGIOUS TOLERATION in CHINA. II. MOHAMMEDANISM. 
By W. Gilbert Walshe. 


13. CONSCRIPTS or ONLOOKERS. By Major Seely, D.S.O. M.P. 
14. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By ‘A Reader.” 


London: Horace Marshall & Son. 
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ESIGN for REMODELLING the FRONT 
BLOCK of the NATIONAL GALLERY ; an Alternative Design 
by Wilkins for University College ; ‘Trafalgar Square and Leicester 
Square Neighbourhood One Hundr ed Years Ago (with Plans); Letter 
from Paris ; Liverpool pean: Exchange sng grea The Waterloo 
Bridge Lamp ‘ds ‘with Ill ); The De Bury Monument, 
Durham Cathedral ; Notes. on Portland Cement (Student’s Column), &c. 
See the BUILDER of Ju ly 2:4d.; by post, 44d.). Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 


PERSONAL 








RIGHTS SERIES. 





Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth gilt. 


SHORT STUDIES IN ECONOMIC SUBJECTS. 
By J. H. LEVY. 


Price 2s. net, cloth gilt. 
SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM, 
By E. BELFORT BAX and J. H. LEVY. 


Personal Rights Association, 32, Charing Cross, S.W.; 
P.S. King & Son, Orchard House, Westminster, S.W. 





A BOOK FOR PARENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 3s. 6d. net. 


“CG AREEES for OUR SONS,” 


Giving Clear Information about all the Openings of Profes- 
sional and Commercial Life. 


By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A.Oxon,, 
Head Master of Carlisle Grammar School. 


With a Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. the 
SPEAKER. 

Post free from the Publishers, Chas, Thurnam & Sons, 
Carlisle. 


Also through all Bookeellers, net. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


S WwW I M M I N G. 


With List of Books Published in 
English, German, French, and other European Languages, 
And Critical Kemarks on the Theory and Practice of 
SWIMMING AND RESUSCITATION. 
Biography, History, and Bibliography. 
With 126 Illustrations. 


By RALPH THOMAS, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’ 
House, Fetter Lane, E.C. . 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad’for the Year 1903. 
8vo, 183, 
* * Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1902 can still be had, 18s. each. 


THEKLA, and other Poems. 


By STEPHEN HUGHES-GAMES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS AND TALES. 


NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘ NATURE'S COMEDIAN. 
; NATURE'S COMEDIAN. 


PALL MALL GAZEITE.—' We, who frankly take pleasure in our Norris, have found ourselves 
in ‘ Nature’s Comedian,’ as we expected, in the best of good company, among delightful and amusing 
people, while cultured ease and a singular felicity of style give to the book the special and distinctive 
charms which this author’s work always offers in profusion.” 














MR. W. 
MR. W. 





NEW ROMANCE. 


M. E. FRANCIS’S 
S NEW ROMANCE. 


M. E. FRANCIS’ 
" LYCHGATE HALL. 
: LYCHGATE HALL. 


WORLD.—‘‘It is not too much to say that the writer, who is still known as‘ M. EK. Francis,’ has 
delighted her readers anew with every book they have received at her hands......Her new book is no 
exception to the rule. In it she goes back to Lancashire, and her hero—a Lancashire lad of twenty— 
tells his own story. A delightful story it is, both as to manner and matter..... The atmosphere of that 
simpler and more leisured age surrounds the reader wholly, and adds only another charm to a book 
which must give keen delight to those who do and to those who do not as yet know the delicate and 
cainet art of ‘M. E. Francis,’” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF OMY NEW CURATE,’ 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MY NEW CURATE.’ 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LUKE DELMEGE.’ 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LUKE DELMEGE.’ 


‘LOST ANGEL OF A 
RUINED PARADISE.’ 


A Drama of Modern Life. 
By the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘ My New Curate,’ ‘Luke Delmege,’ &c. 








3/6 


LONGMAN’ S$ - MAGAZIN E. 


JULY. Price SIXPENCE. 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY: a Story of Russian Life in the Sixteenth Century, by 
Mr. FRED WHISHAW, is commenced in this issue. 
“CHOPPING” on the OLD CALABAR RIVER. | TWINS. By C. F. Marsh. 
By David Bates. The MISRULE of MATERIAL LONDON. By 
TO AN AUSTRALIAN. By Mayne Lindsay. Charles L. Eastlake. 
The THUNDERSTORM, By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHURIA. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Being Letters from Man- 
havie written during the Autumn of 1903. With an his- 
torical sketch entitled, ‘Prologue to the Crisis,’ giving a 
complete account of the Manchurian Frontiers from the 
earliest days and the growth and the final meeting of the 
Russian and Chinese Empires in the Amur Regions. With 
Map and Illustrations. vo, 10s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘A valuable and timely addition 
to our knowledge of the Far Kast.” 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN 
THE FAR EAST. 
By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Prof. BALDWIN SPENCER, M.A. F.R.S., and F. J. 
GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines, Authors of ‘The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia.’ With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 











MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S NEW BOOK ON 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


THE GEMS OF THE EAST. 


Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research Travel among Wild and 
Tame Tribes of Enchanting Islands. With numerous lllus- 
trations, Diagrams, Plans, and Map by the Author. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo, gilit top, 
2s, net. [ Wednesday. 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A model of compact 
and relevant information.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The QUEEN’S QUAIR; or, The Six 
Years’ Tragedy. 


ACADEM ¥.—“ The book is an artistic triumph...... The 
story abounds in psychological insight, vivid colouring, and 
atmospheric effects. ‘The Queen’s Quair’ is not a volume 
to be taken out of the library; it is a book to buy and 
to possess.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
The CROSSING. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
The DESCENT of MAN, and other Stories. 


BY CANON HENSON. 
THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, 


And other Sermons (1902-4). With a Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of London. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EARLY DAYS AT UPPINGHAM 
UNDER EDWARD THRING. 


By an OLD BOY. Crown 8vo, 3s. €d. net. 











MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_>—— 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s. 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 


NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY, Trans. 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYKS, 
F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 





NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d, net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 


of KHOTAN, By M. AURIEL STEIN. 





NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE, By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 


“The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one.”—St. /ames’s Gazette. 

‘‘A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or twe chapters of supreme 
excellence.”— Daily Express. 

‘“*We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 





NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


The MASTER HOPE. By 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 
and E, M. DAVY. 


“The tale is worked out with considerable skill; the 
interest is unflaggingly maintained.”—Scotsman. . 
** A most readable romance.”— Dundee Advertiser. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 


“‘The story should appeal to all those who sympathize 
with the sentiment that books which are written for enjoy- 
ment should end pleasantly.” — Western Daily Press. 


POPULAR WORKS IN CHEAP FORM 


Each in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s. net in leather bindings. 


IT WAS a LOVER and his LASS. 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Amelia 


B. EDWARDS. 


LES MISERABLES. Authorized 


Copyright from the French of VICTOR HUGO. 
Other Volumes to follow. 











THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 


by Mrs. CRAIK, has been REPRINTED and is NOW 
READY. 


ALSO THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 


DUNTON. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TEp, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


—_—_>— 
ECHOES OF THE “BAS BLEU.” 


A LATER PEPYS. 


The Correspondence of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart., 
Master in Chancery, 1758-1825. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by ALICK C. C. GAUSSEN. With upwards 
of 50 Illustrations of Portraits, Historic Houses, Book- 
plates and Facsimiles. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

Dr. GARNETT in the ACADEM Y.—“ The effect consists 
in the total impression, the sense of atmosphere, and the 
general feeling that we are being introduced into the very 
society in which the writer moved......The editorial work is 
well done throughout, but the most striking features of the 
book are its typographical elegance and its copious and 
elegant illustrations.” 

BSERVER.—“ The work will at once take an important 
place among the historical ‘documents’ of the late 
eighteenth century and early nineteenth.” 

SCOTSM AN.—‘‘A noteworthy addition to the literature 
of family history.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“To Miss Alice Gaussen is due the 
credit of sorting out the vast collection of correspondence 
which is here presented to the public...... Her industry is 
indefatigable, and her task has been carried out with com- 
pleteness. The notes are full of interesting items; the 
introduction is exhaustive; and the collection of illustra- 
tions enhances the value of the book......By far the most 
interesting of all the letters are those written by Sir James 
Macdonald, the brilliant young friend of Pepys, who died at 
the age of twenty-four...... Here is a mine of eighteenth- 
century opinion from which much gold may be extracted.” 





THROUGH UNTRODDEN AFRICA. 


AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO 
NORTH. 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Ex- 
ploration and Hunting in Central Africa.” With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs, together with Maps. 2 vols. 
demy 8vv, 32s. net. 

ACADEM Y.—“ These two volumes contain in compactest 
form the most important addition to our knowledge of the 
Mid-African Hinterland that has appeared for many years. 
There are innumerable excellent photographs and several 
most valuable and informing maps. Altogether a remark- 
ably fine, thorough, and interesting publication.” 

WORLD.—‘‘ He has an interesting story to tell,"and he 
tells it well.” 

MORNING POST.—“ A permanent and valuable addition 
to the literature of African travel.” 

LIVERPOOL POST.—‘ These two supremely interesting 
volumes must be deemed one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to geographical science which has been made during 
this generation. A work well entitled to be classed with 
* Nansen’s Farthest North.’” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A NEW POWERFUL WORK. 


ISABEL BRODERICK. 
By ALICE JONES. 
OUTLOOK.—“‘A really interesting novel.” 
A FASCINATING TALE OF THE CORNISH COAST. 


THE FISHERS. 
By J. H. HARRIS. 


LAND and WATER.—‘‘ Lovers of the sea and all con- 
nected with it will find much to attract and interest them.” 











SIDELIGHTS ON CONSCRIPTION, 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
By Lieutenant BILSE. 


The military novel suppressed by the German ‘Govern- 
ment, with portrait of the author. 


READY SHORTLY. 
THE 
TYRANTS OF NORTH HYBEN. 
By FRANK DILNOT. 


READY SHORTLY. 
A SUNNY ROMANCE OF MEDIAVAL ITALY. 


PERRONELLE, 


By VALENTINA HAWTREY. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOW TYSON CAME HOME. 
By W. H. RIDEING. 


SCOTSM AN.—‘‘ An able, thoughtful story, and interest- 
ing as a picture of contemporary manners.”’ 
TIM ES.—“ Steady, thoughtful, and capitally narrated.” 





A TRIUMPH OF COLOUR DESIGN. 


A MASQUE OF A MAY MORNING. 
By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
With superb Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 5s. net 





JOHN LANE, London and New York. 
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LITERATURE 


—_ 
GREGOROVIUS. 


Lucretia Borgia, By Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
Translated by J. L.Garner. (Murray.) 
The Tombs of the Popes. By Ferdinand 

Gregorovius. Translated by R. N. Seton- 

Watson. (Constable & Co.) 

Ir was a foregone conclusion that, the 
‘Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter’ 
once brought within the ken of the English 
reader, a demand would arise for transla- 
tions of other works from the same pen. 
For literary qualities of such force and 
ability as are displayed in the ‘ History’ 
could not fail to impress the reading public. 
It was even felt they might stimulate 
inquiry amongst publishers, whether further 
material of similar stamp might not be 
obtained from the same mint. The infe- 
rence in the latter case was, perhaps, some- 
what premature. Be that as it may, a 
translation of Gregorovius’s ‘ Hadrian’ has 
already appeared, and now we have the 
two volumes at the head of the present 
notice. As to these, it is certainly sur- 
prising that a masterly monograph like the 
‘Lucrezia Borgia’ has waited thirty years 
before finding an English translation. The 
catalogue of Gregorovius’s works shows 
that throughout his long life he laboured 
with true German industry. Much that he 
wrote will probably interest only scholars 
and specialists; yet there is much also that 
would be favourably received by those who 
read for something more than mere distrac- 
tion and to kill time. 

Gregorovius himself explains in the Intro- 
duction to the ‘Lucrezia’ that he undertook 
the subject following on his investigations 
relating to the Borgia family for the volume 
of his ‘ History’ dealing with the period of 
Pope Alexander VI. He states that his 
researches in the Italian archives had yielded 
a considerable amount of documentary evi- 
dence which could not be appropriately 
discussed in the larger work, he therefore 





determined to utilize this precious material 
in a monograph on Cesar or Lucrezia 
Borgia, ultimately selecting the sister, since 
the career of Ceesar had figured promi- 
nently in the ‘ History.’ He was further 
confirmed in his decision by the discovery, 
in the Archivio de’ Notai at the Capitol, of 
the Protocollo of Camillo de Beneimbene, 
for many years the confidential notary of 
Lucrezia’s father. This voluminous manu- 
script placed him in possession of a series of 
hitherto unpublished documents, including 
the marriage contracts of Donna Lucrezia, 
important as affording new and authentic 
information respecting the private affairs of 
the Borgia family. 

Starting with this equipment, and not 
allowing his judgment to be influenced 
by preconceived notions, the historian has 
drawn a picture of Lucrezia remarkable for 
its vitality, and convincing from being 
based on evidence respecting which there 
can be no dispute. The larger portion of 
the volume is devoted to Lucrezia’s life in 
Rome, both on account of the newly dis- 
covered documents, which refer principally 
to that period of her career, and because 
the story of her life at Ferrara, after her 
marriage with Alfonso d’Este, has never 
been the subject of scandal. Lucrezia won 
the affection of her husband, to whom she 
bore several children, and she earned his 
respect by her intelligent administration of 
his duchy when he was absent on military 
duties. She was beloved by his people for 
her kindness, charity, and devotion to their 
welfare. 

It would be fruitless to attempt to 
follow, in the space at our disposal, the 
tragic story of Lucrezia’s life in Rome. The 
discussion of the documents cited would 
alone be a lengthy undertaking. Grego- 
rovius, as readers of the ‘ History’ will 
know, was no apologist for Alexander VI. 
In the present volume he makes it plain 
that it was her brother Czresar, and not the 
Pope, who was really her evil genius. That 
worthless scoundrel regarded her gracious 
personality as a mere chattel, to be disposed 
of in the way he deemed would best further 
his interests. That Alexander’s love for his 
daughter was ardent and genuine cannot be 
doubted ; she was the pride of his life, yet, 
on occasion, he consented to sacrifice her 
happiness to promote the ambitious schemes 
of his infamous son. It would seem that 
in the closing years of his reign the will 
of the aged Pope had become enfeebled. 
Debauchery, prolonged into the period 
which was touching the Psalmist’s limit, 
had sapped even his powerful physique, 
until at last he became little more than an 
agent to execute Casar’s bidding. But if 
the head of the Church was as wax in the 
hand of his masterful son, it could scarcely 
be expected that a girl of thirteen (Lucrezia’s 
age when she was married to her first hus- 
band, Giovanni Sforza) would venture to 
oppose his orders. Consequently she was 
married or divorced as an element in his 
varying political combinations. As to the 
unmentionable crimes of which the Pope 
and Ceesar were accused, and with which 
Donna Lucrezia’s name was associated, 
Gregorovius comes to the conclusion that 
there is neither direct nor circumstantial 
evidence warranting the charges; indeed, 
if we admit that her father and brother 








regarded her as they would mere assets, 
the inference would be all the other 
way. It must be remembered that the 
acts of violence and spoliation of the 
Borgias had raised them up a host of 
enemies, who, during the Pope’s life- 
time—when they were out of his reach— 
never ceased denouncing their crimes. But 
when, within a year of Alexander’s death, 
his bitterest enemy, Giuliano della Rovere, 
secured his election to the Papal chair, it 
will be understood that no charge was too 
vile to blacken the memory of his former 
opponent and all belonging to him. 

The purchasers of modern translations 
have probably learnt from experience not 
to place implicit faith in their accuracy, 
unless they should happen to be from the 
pen of a writer of proved ability. At least, 
however, if not otherwise warned, they expect 
to find a more or less correct rendering of 
the full contents of the original volume. 
In the first volume before us there is 
no translator’s preface, but the title-page 
states it is a translation of the third German 
edition. That edition contains one hundred 
and sixty-eight pages of documents; these 
are not included in the volume before us. 
Further, we have noted omissions from the 
text of Gregorovius. As to the accuracy 
of the book, its first sentence, the legend 
to the frontispiece, contains an error, so 
likewise does the last on the concluding 
page (the inscription on the Pesaro column 
refers to a statue of Pope Urban VIII., not 
Urban VII.) ; for the rest, we should say that 
the errors are above the average. One hears 
it sometimes said of a book that it has spoi!t 
a good subject, meaning that its publication 
has prevented the subject being treated by 
a competent writer. This cannot be asserted 
of the one before us, since there is stil} 
room for a sound and scholarly translation 
of Gregorovius’s fine monograph. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that various 
original documents referring to Donna 
Lucrezia have been published within the 
last thirty years, and that the translator 
should have had sufficient knowledge of the 
subject to render an account of them. 

The portrait of Lucrezia illustrating 
Gregorovius’s work is engraved from a 
contemporary medal], which has for reverse 
a Cupid bound; this, it is stated in the 
translator’s note, accompanies the present 
volume, but through some mishap is not 
in our copy. But we find two portraits 
of luucrezia which have been _repro- 
duced from the late Charles Yriarte’s 
‘Autour des Borgia’ (although without 
acknowledgment of their derivation): the 
one is from a portrait attributed to Dosso 
Dossi (the before-mentioned frontispiece), 
which Yriarte admits is not authentic; and 
the second from the bust portrait in the 
Nimes Museum. It is a poor copy of a 
lost picture. Yriarte gives another bust 
portrait from a panel at Ferrara, which, 
although not remarkable as a work of art, 
is, as a portrait, more valuable than the 
one at Nimes. 

The reader will have no cause to complain 
of Mr. Seton-Watson’s translation of ‘The 
Tombs of the Popes’ on the score men- 
tioned above. It is prefaced by a ‘Trane- 
lator’s Introduction,’ giving an intelligent 
appreciation of the work, and all necessary 
information relating thereto. Mr. Seton- 
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Watson further adds a short biographical 
sketch of Gregorovius, and mentions 
his principal works. The translation of 
the text is well done. Gregorovius’s 
little book appeared without illustrations ; 
the translator has included sixteen repre- 
sentations of the tombs of various Popes. 
Unfortunately, from the size of the book 
these are necessarily small; for example, 
that in which Michael Angelo’s ‘ Moses’ 
occurs shows the statue no higher than an 
inch, which is absurd. [If illustrations were 
to be given at all, we think Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s painstaking translation deserved 
better treatment in this particular. 








The English Bible. Translated out of the 
Original Tongues by the Commandment 
of King James the First. Anno 1611. 
Vols. XXXIII-VIIL. of ‘The Tudor 
Translations.” (Nutt.) 


Tue death of William Ernest Henley has 
deprived us of an appreciation of the position 
and influence of our English Bible in the 
national literature, which would have had 
an especial value. The commonplaces 
which usually take the place of criticism 
whenever it is discussed would have aroused 
the alert combativeness of his nature, and 
while his verdict would—nay, must—have 
gone to swell the volume of praise, we may 
feel sure that his encomium would have been 
discriminating and deep founded. The pub- 
lisher has, to our mind, been well advised 
to include these volumes in ‘The Tudor 
Translations” from the point of view of 
pure literature, and it is from that stand- 
point alone that we propose to speak of 
them; for the change in the attitude of the 
nation, educated and uneducated, towards 
the Scriptures as a religious text-book 
during a short lifetime is so marked thattheir 
intrinsic value as literature is in danger of 
sharing the discredit of their religious infal- 
libility. It is not uncommon in these days 
to meet persons of taste and discrimination 
who have never read more of the Bible 
than the passages used in the common 
offices of the Church. It is evident that 
much of our journalism is produced by 
writers whose use of words shows an 
absence of Biblical connotation ; indeed, so 
far has this tendency manifested itself that 
sundry good souls, mistaking effect for 
cause, have projected a translation of the 
Bible into the baser forms of “ journalistic” 
English as a need of the time. 

In our English literature the Bible stands 
almost alone, a translation which bears the 
impress of an original work. Set beside 
the best work of its period, its sentences 
have an innate flexibility of structure which 
distinguishes it above other books. Nor is 
the reason far to seek. Printing was as yet 
too new an art to have established the 
tyranny of the written over the spoken 
word from which our literature is suffering 
to-day. The books of that age were written 
to be read aloud—declaimed is, perhaps, 
the more exact expression—and this one 
most of all. In other works difficulties of 


text might be glozed over in the translation, 
in this the sanctity which hedged round 
every word of Divine revelation stimulated 
the energy of the translators to the highest 
point; there, every revision was but too 





often marked by some new abbreviation or 
disfigurement of the original; here, its 
unquestioned infallibility preserved inviolate 
every jot and tittle of its meaning. And 
when at last, after a long half-century of 
deep attention, the English Bible came 
before the revisers of 1611, the ear of the 
eople was attuned to the noblest prose. 
hat manner of writing these revisers 
were capable of may be seen in the dedica- 
tion and the preface to the reader: the 
latter, written by Dr. Miles Smith, Bishop 
of Gloucester, admirable as a whole, has 
ag not unworthy of a Bacon or a 
ooker at his best; the former survives 
the accustomed blight of a royal dedication. 
How entirely this influence of the ear on 
style has ceased, and what a deprivation that 
is, may be judged from the result of the re- 
vision of 1884, when in its turn every passage 
was read aloud again and again without 
apparent effect. 

We are apt to forget that the Bible does 
not hold this pride of place in the literature 
of every country. A cultured Russian, 
with rare exceptions, accounts to himself 
for our praise of it as part of the deep- 
grained unconscious hypocrisy of the English 
nature; a Frenchman, unless he is a Pro- 
testant, does not usually look at a Bible, 
and cannot get his Vulgate as cheap as 
we do our version; a German treats the 
Lutheran version as a document in philo- 
logy, not as a model of style. The Bibles 
of other European languages are, as litera- 
ture, of even less importance. Generally 
Romance versions are worse, from the point 
of view of style, than Teutonic ones, yet 
the Vulgate, from which they generally 
derive, is as fine as our own, and in much 
the same way. If these judgments seem 
sweeping, we may add that they are made 
with a consciousness of the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether a work in another language 
is good literature or no. In comparing 
translations, the subject-matter does not 
enter into dispute; the qualities of form 
which go to make up perfection are almost 
as unappraisable as the bouquet of a rare 
vintage. We shall never know which, if 
any, of the works making up the Old Testa- 
ment in the original satisfy this requirement 
of exquisite phrase and form. Those who 
have a claim to be heard speak with caution 
of the merits of the book of Job, but pre- 
historic Oriental poetry and English poetical 
prose are hardly commensurate. 

The acknowledged superiority of the 
English over other European versions has 
a twofold origin—in a certain consonance 
of character between the more purely Anglo- 
Saxon elements of our race and the spirit 
of Hebraic literature, and in the fact that 
most of the continental versions represent a 
violent breaking away from the traditions 
of their tongue, being extemporized struc- 
tures and not deep-rooted growths. It is 
not without significance that the early 
religious literature of Romance languages 
consists mainly of hagiography, while our 
own is made up of translations and para- 
phrases of the Bible. In later times, when 
English was again established as the national 
language, while ourliterature was in spirit the 
heir of the medizeval French, it was not till 
religion entered into politics that any com- 
plete translations of the Bible were made. 
Sir Thomas More, indeed, says that ‘the 





hole byble was long before Wycliffe’s days 
by vertuous and well learned men trans- 
lated into the English tong,” and that he 
himself had seen copies; but no other evi- 


dence of their being exists. He may have 
seen some of the partial versions of Richard 
Rolle. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
the first complete English Bible appeared. 
The translation was begun by Nicholas of 
Hereford, and carried by him as far as the 
book of Baruch, being completed probably 
by some of Wycliffe’s followers. Within a 
few years a second version appeared, founded 
no doubt upon Hereford’s, generally attri- 
buted, on very slight grounds, to John 
Purvey, at one time Wycliffe’s curate. 
Mr. Pollard has lately suggested, with every 
degree of probability, that this second ver- 
sion is the translation of the Bible which 
we know, on Caxton’s authority, was 
made by the famous John of Trevisa. 
This is the Bible known popularly as 
Wycliffe’s Bible, and its popularity was so 
great that over 150 copies of it are still in 
existence, all made before 1430. For over 
a century no other translation appeared, 
and as it was not printed it is not unfair 
to suppose that it had gradually fallen 
out of knowledge. The quotations from 
the Bible which appear at the time are 
generally extempore translations. But 
early in the sixteenth century another 
West-Country Englishman, William Tyn- 
dale, carried on Trevisa’s work. His 
version of the New Testament, made from 
the Greek and influenced by Luther, has 
naturally but little verbal resemblance to 
Trevisa’s, though the diligence of scholars 
has traced a few expressions common to 
both; his debt is rather one of form of 
phrase and of construction. It is, of course, 
— that Tyndale, born near Berkeley, 

revisa’s headquarters, a diligent student 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and settled again 
in Trevisa’s neighbourhood, should follow 
Trevisa’s example, and give Trevisa’s 
reasons for doing so, without any know- 
ledge of his work, but it is hardly likely. 
And this point is of capital importance, for 
from Tyndale’s version every later one of 
importance for the growth of the Authorized 
Version can be shown to derive. 

The versions actually used in the pre- 
paration of this last were the Bishops’ 
Bible as a base, Tyndale’s, Matthew’s, Cover- 
dale’s, Whitchurch’s, the Geneva, and, though 
unacknowledged, not least important, the 
Rhemish. Matthew’s and Coverdale’s Bibles 
were founded directly on Tyndale’s so far 
as it went, supplemented from the German 
translation and the Vulgate. As regards 
Whitchurch’s version, more commonly called 
the Great or Cromwell’s Bible, we have a 
more definite link with pre- Reformation 
versions in the testimony of Cranmer’s 
secretary that an old English translation 
was copied and sent in portions to the 
bishops and divines engaged, who had to 
send back their parts corrected. The 
Geneva Bible of 1560, founded on the texts 
of Beza and the Swiss Reformers, was 
quickly followed in 1568 by the Bishops’ 
Bible, a revision of the Great Bible, which 
held its place as the official version till 1611. 
The Rhemish New Testament of 1582, 
though as a whole deserving the censure of 
the translators of 1611, was the work of 
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sound Greek and Hebrew scholars, well 
fitted for their task by an intimate 
acquaintance with the earlier English 
versions. Dr. Carleton has recently made 
us aware of the debt the Authorized 
Version owes to it, not only in greater 
closeness of translation, but even in the 
unsuspected direction of substituting English 
for Latin words in its vocabulary. We 
may claim, then, that through Tyndale, the 
Great Bible, and Rheims, the genealogy of 
our Authorized Version is traced back a 
century. 

Matthew Arnold has made us aware of 
a certain congruity of sentiment with the 
Hebrews of the Bible which has led 
us to adopt their patriarchs and rulers for 
our own. Apart from the religious element, 
there are similarities of character in this 
Semitic tribe of nomads which make for the 
acceptability of their literature. Their 
dogged persistence in looking at the whole 
universe as revolving round the affairs of 
one small race, completely isolated from 
the great world outside it ; their minimizing 
of the consequences of defeat ; their inward 
sense of a divine mission; their belief, not 
necessarily conscious, in their superiority to 
other nations, however rich, cultivated, or 
renowned they might be; all these, even 
to the strange Semitic hatred of fine art in 
any pure form, found answering notes in 
the English character, and strengthened 
the tendencies they found there. Firm 
believers as we are in the economic 
interpretation of history, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conjecture what would have been 
the future of an England unsupported by a 
sense of a divine warrant during the cen- 
tury that lay between Edward VI. and 
Charles II.: the Hebraism of the Bible 
lent tenacity to our acquiescence in tem- 
porary misrule, the beliez that this was but 
some momentary trial at the hands of an 
inscrutable Providence whose ultimate aims 
we knew; it nourished the habits of critical 
examination of fundamental truths which 
are the very mainsprings of revolt. It was 
not without reason that the first efforts of 
the Stuarts were directed to suppress inde- 
pendent examination in matters of religion ; 
no one can have read the pamphlets of the 
years immediately preceding the Civil War 
without recognizing that on the part of the 
common people the Great Rebellion was 
much more religious than political. The 
roots of our Colonial Empire lie deep in 
the antagonism of the English and Dutch 
Puritans to Spain and its Pope - given 
dominion of the world. 

We feel Mr. Henley’s loss most when the 
influence of the Bible on our literature 
comes in its turn to be regarded. But 
every student must feel that to it is due the 
solemn tone which characterizes our best 


4 literature, and gives it an elevation and 


picturesqueness of sentiment wanting in 
Romance tongues. In form it has intensi- 
fied our natural tendency to a certain 
amplification of phrase, a habit of saying 
things by allusion, of using suggestion rather 
than logical exposition. We have adopted 
from it the Semitic love of a parallelism, 
and thus escaped the bane of the period. 
Last, but not least, to these advantages we 
have to add a wide vocabulary within the 
reach of the common people. 

The form of the Tudor translations is by 





now so well known that no eulogy of these 
volumes is necessary. As regards the text 
we can only add that the specific errors of 
the first two editions of 1611 have been cor- 
rected in it, and that it seems in every 
way a worthy and accurate reproduction of 
the first of our great English classics. 








The Cambridge Modern History.—Vol. VII. 
The United States. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 

TuE quality of this book is variable; it is 

good in parts only. Buta history, like an 

egg, should be good as a whole, if it is to 
be praised without reserve. 

Mr. Justin Winsor edited a comprehensive 
history of the United States, which is a 
valuable source of information; but it was 
not a history in the true sense of the word. 
All the writers were Americans, and there 
was uniformity of treatment throughout. 
The work before us was planned by the late 
Lord Acton to be better still. His notion was 
to entrust English and American writers 
with separate sections. He contemplated the 
production of an international co-operative 
history. International historical works are 
as open to adverse comment as international 
reviews. They are lacking in nexus. As 
historical compositions they carnot rise 
above the level, in a literary sense, of the 
‘Universal History.’ Like the volumes of 
essays which issued from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they are invertebrate. 

Had the late Lord Acton lived to see this 
work in its completed form, he would pro- 
bably have forestalled the criticisms which 
we shall pass upon it. The editors state 
in the preface that ‘‘at most five or six 
chapters,’ which are the best in the work, 
‘‘were seen by him,” while ‘‘none of the 
chapters received the benefit of his revision.” 
The three editors who are responsible are 
all men of learning, and the reader cannot 
be blamed for placing implicit confidence in 
anything revised and approved by Dr. A. W. 
Ward, Dr. G. W. Prothero, and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes. But have these distinguished 
men exercised their function without respect 
for persons and with a single eye to litera- 
ture? They can hardly have felt their duty 
to have been discharged after reading, 
without suggesting any alteration in the 
proof-sheets, the chapters which thirteen 
contributors had written. Might they not 
have insisted upon foot-notes, indicating a 
disputed point in the text? In the first 
chapter on ‘The First Chapter of English 
Colonization,’ which is from the very capable 
pen of Mr. John A. Doyle, it is written on 
p- 7 that in Virginia the relations with the 
savages had been cordial, and that this 
was largely due to the personal influ- 
ence of the Indian chief Powhatan, 
‘‘whose daughter married an English 
husband and visited England.” Mr. 
Doyle means, of course, that Pocahontas 
was married to an Englishman; but he 
should have added, either in the text or a 
note, that the whole story is obscure, the 
Englishman John Rolfe having had a wife 
whose death has not been proved before 
this alleged marriage with Pocahontas, 
while Governor Dale was eager to ‘‘ marry” 
Pocahontas also, although his wife was 
certainly alive, both professing great anxiety 
toconvert Pocahontas to Christianity through 





marriage. We give this simply as a 
specimen of the omission which should have 
been obviated by a note—one, too, which 
Gibbon would not have overlooked. On the 
other hand, we must thank Mr. Doyle for 
correcting a common and foolish error. It 
is the chien, as he justly writes, of * 
speaking of ‘‘ Cavalier’”’ Virginia and ‘‘ Re- 
publican” New England. The settlers in 
both represented the best type of the 
English yeoman, with no small admixture 
of country gentlemen. John Winthrop, 
one of the Puritan settlers in Massachusetts, 
was a match in blood and descent for any of 
the so-called ‘‘ Cavaliers’ of Virginia. Mr. 
Doyle should have known, and the editors 
of this work might have discovered, that 
Endecott, another great New Englander, 
always wrote his name as we have printed 
it. On p. 211 Mr. Doyle makes the further 
blunder of adding an ¢ to Lord George 
Germain’s name. He writes on the same 
page, what should not have appeared 
without proof, that 


“there is reason to believe that Lee, while 
holding a command in the Colonial army, was 
actually carrying on a treasonable correspondence 
with the British Government.” 


What must strike and displease any 
intelligent reader of this work is the want 
of harmony between the several chapters. 
Some are excellent specimens of English 
composition, while others are written in the 
style of a charity-school boy. Those from 
the pen of Mr. Doyle and Miss Mary 
Bateson are good. Mr. A. G. Bradley’s 
chapter on ‘The Conquest of Canada’ is 
excellent. The chapters by Mr. Melville 
M. Bigelow, professor in the Law School 
in Boston University, are excellent also. 
Three chapters by Mr. J. B. MacMaster, 
Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are not only con- 
spicuous in merit, but they make the 
shortcomings of others by his countrymen 
painfully clear. Prof. MacMaster is note- 
worthy for having written a ‘ History of 
the American People,’ after the manner of 
Green’s admirable ‘ History of the English 
People.’ His failure consists in not having, 
like Green, a style of his own. He has 
very skilfully reproduced the mannerisms of 
Macaulay. His mistake is to have con- 
founded the mechanism of a style with its 
spirit. Macaulay wrote as a boy of nine 
in the same manner as he did as a man of 
fifty-nine, the age at which he died. He 
imitated nobody; neither did Gibbon, yet 
many writers have imitated both. John 
Forster wrote an article on Lord Sidmouth 
in the Edinburgh Review which was mistaken 
for one by Macaulay, and included in an 
American edition of Macaulay’s essays. 
Sharon Turner’s ‘History of the Anglo- 
Saxons’ cleverly reproduces Gibbon’s man- 
nerisms; but neither he nor any other 
imitator could have written, before carefully 
reading the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ such a sentence as this: ‘The 
Emperor MHonorius was distinguished, 
above his subjects, by the pre-eminence of 
fear, as well as of rank.” 

We have dwelt upon this matter because 
Prof. MacMaster’s chapters, notwithstanding 
any defects which they may possess, are 
infinitely superior in the all-important 
matter of expression and form to several 
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others contributed by his countrymen, An 
exception must in fairness be made. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s chapter on ‘State 
Rights,’ while devoid of rhetorical glitter, 
is written in the simple, natural, and most 
attractive manner which Gibbon envied in 
Hume, and most wisely never attempted to 
imitate. Four chapters by the late John G. 
Nicolay are somewhat obscure. He and Mr. 
Hay, the present skilful and popular 
Secretary of State, were the joint authors of 
the ‘Life of Lincoln,’ to whom they had 
been private secretaries. That work does 
justice to its subject; higher praise cannot 
be given. But the reader of Mr. Nicolay’s 
chapters in this work must be well versed in 
the history of the Civil War in America to 
be able to follow him ; any one who has not 
that qualification will have on his mind a 
blurred impression of what occurred. The 
task which Mr. Nicolay undertook required 
a sense of proportion and a power of pro- 
ducing a graphic picture of events such as 
a great artist in words can alone supply. 

Other chapters can only be characterized 
as inferior work. One of them is by Prof. 
Henry Crossby Emery. He writes the 
chapter on ‘The Economic Development of 
the United States.’ That he is a capable 
teacher we do not doubt; but that he is a 
good writer we cannot admit. In his 
chapter and some others a mild editorial 
care might at any rate have substituted 
terms current in England for those used 
in America. We might have had values in 
pounds sterling, and railways instead of 
‘‘yoads.” Judicious editing would not, we 
think, have passed much of the phrasing. 
Cobbett would have made great fun out of 
such a sentence as the following :— 

‘The scandals of that period [1870] will 
always remain a blot on the commercial history 
of the country, and they sowed evil seed in the 
mind of the public.” 


The “masterful men” who controlled 
the railroads are described as ‘‘ shippers”; 
but we greatly doubt if any infallible and 
omniscient Evglish undergraduate would 
interpret ‘‘ shippers,” as here used, to mean 
forwarders of goods by rail. A clumsy 
sentence follows :— 

‘*Grain could now be handled in bulk without 
regard to small specific lots ; and, in the case 
of wheat, owing to its fluid [sic] quality, the 
application of machinery in its handling has 
made the methods of the American grain trade 
unique in the world of commerce.” 


There are, of course, differences of taste 
in such matters, but we hardly think the 
phrase “operating owners,” meaning free- 
holders who farm their own land, will be 
clear to the average person, though it may 
be to Prof. Barrett Wendell, who writes the 
chapter on ‘The American Intellect,’ and 
says that, after the Civil War, the literary 
expression of Americans 
‘*had tended, on the whole, to rather journalistic- 
ally precise and vivid statements of something 
resembling fact.” 


We have not often seen journalism which 
is precise; indeed, how could it be, since 
its principal business is to discuss possibili- 
ties as well as realities? and how can one 
be precise about a vague ‘‘something re- 
sembling fact”’ ? 

The use of “stockholders” in the sense 
of shareholders is admissible in a work 





designed for American readers only ; but as 
this one is intended, we suppose, to be read 
in England, the authors or editors should 
have borne in mind that there is a clear 
and marked distinction between stocks and 
shares and their holders. 

The concluding chapter, on ‘The American 
Intellect,’ is, we must affirm with due 
deference but perfect confidence, the most 
absurd. We learn from it that the typical 
American of 1900 is, on the whole, more 
like his ancestor of 1775 than is the typical 
Englishman. Perhaps. But who is the 
typical American? Where is he to be 
found? Writing from personal knowledge, 
we assert that he will not be dis- 
covered by any traveller who goes from 
Maine to Louisiana, from New York 
to San Francisco, and from the Red 
River of the North to the Rio Grande. 
There is no more a typical American than 
there is a typical American beauty. Unity 
in diversity is the characteristic of the 
American race, while the American woman 
includes every known type of loveliness. 

It is, then, the absence of proper super- 
vision which detracts from the value of this 
history. Any one of the three editors could 
easily and quickly double the intrinsic worth 
of it by the judicious rewriting of many 
passages and the merciless excision of 
others. The trouble would not be great, 
while the reward would be a work worthy 
of the title of ‘The Cambridge Modern 
History of the United States.’ 








Father Clancy. By A. Fremdling. 
worth & Co.) 
Tuts interesting picture of an Irish country 
town (Tralee) is not at all without its faults. 
The local gentry of the neighbourhood are 
scarcely mentioned, and only as strangers 
who appear on a state occasion, whereas in 
reality the local gentry are generally in close 
relation to the poor, and have many friends 
in every country town. So, also, the local 
agitator, the Home Rule orator, the mem- 
ber of some secret society, do not appear. 
The terror or the tyranny which these per- 
sonages so commonly exercise over a country 
town is absent, as it is from Miss Jane 
Barlow’sexquisitestudies. Nevertheless, they 
are a very real and often dominant element 
in the life of Irish country towns. On the 
other hand, the power of the Church of 
Rome to control through its priesthood 
every detail in the life of the poor is the 
main and only serious topic of the book. 
We believe the picture to be overdrawn; it 
might possibly have been true sixty years 
ago; but now, in spite of all the efforts of 
the Church to suppress independence, the 
tyranny of the local priest is losing its 
absoluteness, and if any such person were 
to go about, as Father Griffin does in this 
book, cutting off with shears the hair of 
every girl he meets out walking with a 
sweetheart, he would very soon find himself 
in the courts, prosecuted for assault and 
sued for damages. There are plenty of 
lovers of girls in every town in Treland who 
have been to England or to America, and 
who would not tolerate submission to such 
outrages for one moment. If the author 


(Duck- 


rises up against us and tells us that he is 
describing actual facts, as known to him, 
then our answer is that the case is extremely 





exceptional, and that English readers must 
by no means understand it as a picture of 
ordinary Irish life. 

The dominant figure in the book as it 
stands is Father Clancy, a perfectly simple, 
guileless, benevolent creature, sacrificing 
himself and all he has for the good of his 
flock, and showing humanity even to a poor 
dog over whom a female parishioner has 
thrown scalding water, with the justification 
of her Church that dogs have no souls, and 
therefore no rights. Here the worthy 
priest is, like St. Francis, better than his 
creed, and produces a deep effect by his 
unselfish kindness. This picture seems to 
us not only taken from life, but also to pre- 
sent a not infrequent type—we wish we could 
say the ordinary type—of a parish priest. 
But Father Clancy is made subordinate 
to two other clerics, one of whom is the 
administrator of the parish, and so stands 
in the place of the old parish priest, who 
had a freehold, and was therefore not suf- 
ficiently under the thumb of his bishop. 
These men are both drawn in very repulsive 
colours, the one as a man of pleasure, the 
other as a tyrant, but, apparently, both are 
equally unprincipled. The moral miscon- 
duct of the one with a parishioner is plainly 
to be inferred, that of the other to be sus- 
pected from his coarseness in handling a 
girl whom he assumes to be a sinner. But 
his further interviews with her, which we 
expect, appear to have been suppressed by the 
author. The want of plot or consistency 
in the book points plainly to some such 
alteration of plan. The indictment of the 
Church of Kome may have seemed too 
trenchant to some official reader or prudent 
friend. But, if so, the book has only been 
spoilt, without being made the least palat- 
able to the clergy whom it criticizes. If Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s book, which stopped half 
way in its criticism or expressed it with 
studied moderation, excited such a storm 
of indignation, what will the present book 
excite, which points to loose conduct as 
passing unheeded or condoned in a priest 

y his brother clergy ? 
of the Catholic Church in 
books — ignore absolutely the unpleasant 
criticism ? In any case, we trust that 
our author will, in his second edition, tell us 
all he had to say. The biography of the 
present Roman Catholic Church of Ireland 
ought, like every other biography, to be 
written openly and without reserve, if it is 
to produce conviction in the reader. 
common to all the recent novels about Ire- 
land to speak of the people as abnormally 
religious. In the present case their religiosity 
is surely exaggerated. Neither priests nor 
people interlard every sentence with pious 


utterances, though a man living among § 


priests might hear a great deal of this formal 
piety. Our author knows very well that all 
these pious ejaculations do not imply high 
principles or a blameless life. We are, 
however, only concerned with them here 
as an artistic feature in reproducing the 
ordinary conversations of men. In the 
present book these conversations are too 
uniform, and the various characters are 
not sufficiently discriminated. The only 
person who talks a grandiloquent lan- 
guage of his own invention does s0 
without any linguistic verisimilitude. His 


Or will the organs § 
Ireland § 
proceed as they did with Mr. McCarthy’s © 
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long words seem rather the author’s in- 
vention than a transcript from the talk 
of any man, however absurd. But in 
many other instances the author appears 
to us deficient in his appreciation of the 
niceties of spoken dialect. His name im- 


plies that he is not a native of Ireland. 
If so, he has done wonders in learning the 
language; but he is no real master of the 
speech of his adopted land. 








The Religion of the Universe. By J. Allanson 
Picton. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue purpose of Mr. Picton’s book, as he 
states it, is ‘not philosophical but religious.” 
It contains, however, a clearly defined specu- 
lative position, which he himself accurately 
describes as pantheism. The pantheism is 
not, indeed, that of any particular historic 
thinker—of Spinoza, for example, or of 
Hegel. Rather it is a kind of generalized 
pantheism held in a devout mood, and the 
speculative doctrine seems to have been 
arrived at on the lines of the Christian 
rather than of the properly philosophical 
tradition. The book is inscribed to the 
memory of Herbert Spencer, “ the first true 
reconciler of religion and science’’ ; but the 
Spencerian doctrine of the Unknowable is 
appealed to in confirmation of an idea which, 
as Mr. Picton shows, is ultimately that of 
many saints and mystics, rather than with a 
view to excluding all positive conceptions 
of ‘‘God or the Universe.” To the term 
‘‘Unknowable” he himself would prefer, 
as more positive, ‘‘ the Eternal.” 

The identification just indicated is made, 
of course, with the qualification always 
inserted by the philosophical pantheist :— 


‘Tt is not merely the aggregate of all things 
that we worship as God, but the unity of sub- 
stance and of energy in which and by which all 
things are what they are.” 


The phenomena point not to an automa- 
ton or to a maker of such, but 


**to a perfect realization of the sort of unity 
imperfectly suggested in the co-ordination of 
our own living energies.” 


Of the universe in space and time, which 
is the manifestation of God, there is no 
beginning or end :— 

‘* Whatever can be, is; if not here, else- 
where. For, in the exercise of infinite attri- 
butes in their infinite modifications, God leaves 
nothing unrealized which is realizable.” 


God is manifested in each as well as in 
the whole, but remains for all individual 
beings “‘ unknowable in the strict sense of 
knowing.” 

While holding this genuinely pantheistic 
theory, the author, as has been noted, 
attaches himself to the Christian tradition. 
Of course he can easily find justification for 
this procedure. There are well-known 
pantheistic sayings in the New Testament, 
and these, with some aid from external 
philosophy, have more than once been 
found to contain sufficient hints for sys- 
tems incompatible with what is commonly 
understood to be Catholic or Protestant 
orthodoxy. Further, Mr. Picton holds 
that ‘no historical criticism, however 
destructive, can deprive us of the Jesus of 
Christian tradition.” He believes, indeed, 
that Jesus really existed, and became, 


no supernatural events, the source of the 
highest moral ideal hitherto attained; but 
he thinks that Christianity would survive 
even a proof that Jesus of Nazareth was not 
an historical figure at all. 

On the question of immortality his view 
might be summed up in a sentence that has 
been quoted from the Flemish thinker 
Arnold Geulincx: ‘‘ Nos modi mentis sumus; 
modum si auferas, remanet ipse Deus.”’ 
The question whether the continuance of 
that which underlies the individual is to be 
conceived as personal or not, he scarcely 
discusses on speculative grounds at all. He 
seems to have once inclined to the affirmative 
view emotionally, but finally to have pre- 
ferred the negative position, partly because 
the moral life is thus rendered more dis- 
interested. This attitude is no doubt what 
we should expect in a work professedly 
religious rather than philosophical, though 
the view taken is the opposite of that which 
has usually been urged on practical grounds. 
It is worth while to point out that the 
speculative reason, applied to the nature of 
the individual—with or without aid from 
science—may still have something to say. 

The book concludes with a “ pan- 
theistic sermon” as epilogue, ending with 
the words, ‘‘Trust in the Lord and do 
good.” There runs through it a feeling, 
evidently quite real, of acquiescence in the 
process of things. This is the proper result 
of a pantheistic determinism. For the 
expression of it no doubt Mr. Picton would 
be the first to allow that each may choose 
his own modes of speech. There are signs 
here and there of the author’s greater 
familiarity with the Christian doctors than 
with the pure philosophers. He speaks in 
one place of ‘a stoical materialist—if such 
aliving paradox is possible.” In theirspecula- 
tive philosophy the Stoics were, of course, as 
much materialists as their Epicurean rivals. 
And if it is “in strange fulfilment of 
Scripture” that ‘“‘the elements melt with 
fervent heat,” it is also in fulfilment of 
a doctrine to be met with in the Stoics 
before the earliest date assignable to any 
New Testament writing. In the statement 
that, by development of the Gospel, 

“the idea of a new Humanity was so 
expounded as to outrange and obliterate dis- 
tinctions of race and caste such as were almost 
indelibly ingrained in the congenital prejudices 
of the age,” 

there is, again, unfairness to the later, 
but still pre-Christian, Stoicism, not to speak 
of earlier Greek ethics; for the Stoics them- 
selves were, by some, thought too appro- 
priative in claiming to have first introduced 
the idea of humanity as including and 
transcending the State. As a non-super- 
naturalist the author should not be unwilling 
to recognize this. It is admitted even by 
some supernaturalists, who, from their own 
point of view, are willing to concede that in 
Christianity as an ethical system there is, 
after all, nothing very distinctive. The 
supernaturalist and the rationalist ‘ plain 
man’? may agree, as against Mr. Picton, 
that Christianity, in the historical sense, 
means a dogma and a ritual, an authorita- 
tive Church and creed. Subjective con- 
structions of it on personal lines may be 
better from the point of view of ethics and 
metaphysics; but they are not the thing 





though by a process in which there were 


itself. 


Queen Elizabeth and the Levant Company: a 
Diplomatic and Literary Episode of the 
Establishment of our Trade with Turkey. 
Edited, with twenty-six facsimile Illustra- 
tions of Manuscripts and other interesting 
Plates from Manuscripts in His Majesty’s 
Public Record Office, the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum, and 
the Archives of Venice, &c., by the Rev. 
H. G. Rosedale. (Frowde.) 

St. Francis of Assisi according to Brother 
Thomas of Celano: his Descriptions of the 
Seraphic Father, A.D, 1229-57. Witha 
critical Introduction, containing a Descrip- 
tion of every extant Version, by the 
Rev. H. G. Rosedale. (Dent & Co.) 


Tue almost simultaneous publication of two 
works of original research in such widely 
different fields as the growth of English 
trade with the Turk and the history of the 
founder of the poor men of Assisi naturally 
calls attention to the previous work of its 
author. Some of the poems in ‘ Ye Book 
of Verses’ (1896) have attained the honour 
of being set to music; ‘The Address to the 
Order of Divine Compassion’ (1902) drew 
a commendation from the Lord Bishop of 
London; and ‘The Growth of Religious 
Ideals as illustrated by the Great English 
Poets’ was not unworthy of ‘‘The World 
Beautiful Library” in which it appeared. 
But these works gave no clue to the exist- 
ence of ‘‘ researches into the history of the 
Levant Company,” the ‘opportunities of 
studying life in the East,” the “‘ minute and 
careful examination of the literature and 
persons associated with the early days of 
our Turkish trade,” spoken of in the preface 
to the first of the works before us—to the 
deep study which gives a man the right to 
pronounce an opinion on an important point 
in medieval study. These qualities should 
be felt in the book rather than read of 
in the preface, and we regret the necessity 
of pronouncing that traces of them are not 
visible to us. 

When we first took up the books every- 
thing seemed in their favour. No pains 
have been spared by Mr. Frowde, either 
in the typography or the reproductions 
of his volume; it is as near perfection 
as may be. But with this our com- 
mendation ceases. The Royal Society of 
Literature, under whose direction the 
volume is published, has, but for an episodic 
appearance of two properly edited Sethe, 
not attained a remarkable level of useful- 
ness. We donot deny the learned author’s 
possession of an intimate knowledge of 
Turkish history ; all we can say is that not 
only is it not shown, but that there was no 
need to have it to gather a few scraps from 
Hakluyt and the Domestic and Venetian 
Series of the State Papers illustrating an 
account by a Jewish spy of the accession of 
Sultan Muhammed III., eked out by fac- 
similes of unidentified documents incorrectly 
transcribed and of eighteenth - century 
engravings of sixteenth-century worthies, 
&e., the one or two difficulties that happen 
to turn up being evaded or ignored. 

Such a censure naturally calls for detail. 
Let us go through the book. The frontis- 
piece is labelled ‘‘ Rare Engraving of Queen 
Elizabeth,” with no mention of source ; it is 
not an engraving nor rare, but a monotint 





reproduction of the well-known Zuccerodraw- 
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ing of 1575. The Sultana’s letter to Queen 
Elizabeth (p. 2) is taken from Hakluyt 
without acknowledgment. The original is 
in the British Museum (MS. Nero B. viii.). 
If it, or the Italian transcript (f. 63b), had 
been examined, Hakluyt’s error of Coruacia 
for Croacia might have been corrected. 
The list on p. 6 with facsimile is taken 
from MS. Nero B. xi. f. 204a, the 
facsimile being reduced. The note on p. 7 
is an unfortunate correction of Hakluyt. 
Dr. Rosedale should have noticed that the 
voyage to Constantinople lasted to Sep- 
tember Ist (p. 8), and therefore could not 
end on August 9th, 1594. Although we are 
told in the preface that “in all quotations 
from MSS. the original spelling has been 
adhered to,” five lines of a letter (p. 17) 
have five variations when checked by the 
facsimile, as on p. 18 we find fourteen varia- 
tions from the facsimile in sixteen lines. The 
source of these documents is not given. The 
Italian document on p. 20 has no reference. 
Dr. Rosedale’s translation, if it is his, is all 
to pieces, and ‘‘ His Beatitude the Master of 
the Church of Scieres ”’ is the natural if sur- 
prising result. We suggest that a well- 
known Chiarazza the Jewess, of whom 
we read in the State Papers of the time, 
is really referred to. The close coinci- 
dence between the statements of Solomon 
the Jew and Fynes Moryson is not men- 
tioned, but a curious error in the trans- 
lation raises some question as to whether 
it has been seen. On p. 23 Dr. Rosedale 
gives a date ‘“‘ January 6th (according to 
modern style)’’ where Moryson has ‘the 
6 day of January after the old style.” Now 
the MS. has correctly ‘16 January modern 
style.’ But Dr. Rosedale is evidently 
unfamiliar with questions of date. He 
always corrects the year between January 
and March 25th, instead of writing it thus— 
1594[—5 ], on one occasion even extending the 
correction to August. Chap. iii., ‘‘ A criti- 
cism of the preceding document,” introduces 
us to some extracts headed ‘Translation of 
Venetian Records,’ which are, we suppose, 
those from ‘‘the Archives of Venice, &c.,”’ 
alluded to on the title-page. They are 
textually derived, as far as the present 
volume is concerned, from the extracts in 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Venetian 
Series,’ vol. ix. pp. 150.52. 

On p. 42 and elsewhere we have some ori- 
ginalmatter. Sir Edward Barton is accused of 
‘‘ considerable servility ” for using the ordi- 
nary forms of politeness to his superior, 
and of flattering “the vanity of a vain 
woman” in addressing his aged sovereign. 
Oa p. 43 we find another previously 
unknown knight, Sir William Harborne. 
On p. 44 it is stated that Barton’s “entire 
income was derived from the resources of 
the Company.” During 1588-91 (three 
years) he received over 3,010/. 17s. 4d. from 
the Government, besides a corresponding 
allowance from the Sultan (see the account 
in MS. Nero B. xi., f. 200). The Heneage 
letters (p. 47 sgg.) have no reference, 
and no explanation is given as to the 
‘‘Consulage of Forestier,’ a form which 
would seem to indicate some confusion in 
the editor’s mind. It was the due paid by 
foreigners to the ambassador who pro- 
tected them, and the point at issue was, Did 
the Flemings come under English or French 
protection? The source of the document 





on p. 52 is not given; p. 53 is taken from MS. 
Nero B. xi., f. 219b. The petition from the 
Levant Company (p. 54) and the letters 
oi the Viceroy and Sultan (pp. 57 sqq.) are 
similarly unauthenticated. The arms of 
‘‘the Turkie Companey ” are taken from 
late book-plates instead of original seals 
(p. 62). Alderman Radcliffe (p. 63) was a 
member of the Levant Company, and named 
in its 1590 charter, hence his interest in it. 
The genealogical tree on p. 67 appears 
to be copied from Barton’s on p. 64. 
In his note on p. 83, and elsewhere, Dr. 
Rosedale betrays no consciousness of the 
fact that Barton was a foundation member of 
the Levant Company as well as its servant. 
Appendix C has no reference. Appendix D 
is taken unacknowledged from MS. Nero 
B. xi. 290, with mistakes of copying. Ap- 
pendix E is found in Nero B. xii. 272b, 
though taken from another copy. 

The case of the second book before us is 
different. The subject of the first is not 
within the ordinary range of study. Only 
a few people, perhaps, care whether 
Muhammed III. came to the throne peace- 
ably or not, or whether the usual sack of 
Constantinople occurred. Mr. Barton and 
Fynes Moryson, who were there, say the city 
was not disturbed; Dr. Rosedale and other 
equally good authorities say it was, and 
there discussion stops. But an edition of 
the lives of St. Francis by Thomas of Celano 
steps right into the heart of a controversy 
carried on with all the skill of trained 
archeologists and archivists. It is lament- 
able to think of the amount of labour 
expended on this work and the results 
attained. Here is a scholar—a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, a Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Divinity of Oxford, who is so 
far from being a master of paleography 
that he records ¢wmulus as a variant for 
cumulus in a thirteenth-century MS.—going 
round Europe, photographing MSS., record- 
ing ‘‘ readings,” giving opinions, and print- 
ing texts which are full of oddities. It is 
with real pain that we have to record the 
result of so many labours. The edition will 
not be useless—scholars will utilize it as 
they would any other bad copy, their know- 
ledge of the subject and the language 
assisting conjecture ; so that when they read 
in it, for example, ‘‘aquila nolens,” they 
will restore the true ‘‘aquila volans,” but 
the ordinary public must be cautioned 
against accepting it as real medizeval Latin. 
This was a spoken language written down 
phonetically, with certain well- known 
peculiarities of writing. There was no 
difference in a script « or v, ¢ or j, and 
this difference a modern editor is entitled 
to make; but the writing of ‘‘eciam,’’ ‘‘set,” 
‘‘distinccio,” &c., marks a real pronuncia- 
tion, and must be preserved. Good thirteenth- 
century hands use indifferently the forms ¢ 
and ¢, and most editors prefer to write them 
as c, unless they are compelled to use ¢; 
thus “ arrogante ” as a genitive is certainly 
arrogance. If medieval spelling be not 
followed, the artificial spelling in common 
use may be substituted, but one or the 
other system should be adopted. Hybrid 
spellings like ‘‘ cepit omnibus penitentiam 
predicare multotiens obbrobia ”’ are intoler- 
able. Itis as well, too, to assume that people 
did not write nonsense. Dr. Rosedale prints 
without hesitation, in some lines written in 





the sixteenth century, ‘‘ Cogita unde veneris 
et exubesce,’’ where the x is exactly similar 
to the r just before it, and is, of course, 
r itself. 

It is needless to follow the work through 
its whole length ; but some little space must 
be devoted to its study. The descriptions 
of the MSS. if they were accurate would be 
very incomplete; and though we have had 
the advantage of seeing only two of them, 
yet as one of these is in the British Museum, 
we may fairly judge the value of the de- 
scription of others from that given of the 
Harleian MS. 47. Our editor, 


‘after careful study of the MS., has come to 
the conclusion that this text is by far the purest 
extant, and in consequence has made use of it 
to the very largest extent,” 


so that we are not unfair to him in attaching 
some importance to his account of it. The 
old pressmarks are said to be on the paper 
outside the vellum ; they are on the vellum 
itself. The folio numbers of the MS. are 
not given. The scribe’s collation is not 
noticed. We would advise Dr. Rosedale to 
read a description of a manuscript by M. 
Delisle, Sir E. M. Thompson, or Dr. Warner, 
and follow their method. 

For the ‘ Legenda Gregorii,’ the first text 
of three printed, Dr. Rosedale purports to 
give us the readings of nine MSS., among 
which are the Bolandist (sic), the London 
MS. (H), and a Heidelberg one, which he 
calls L. Of course, this nomenclature leads 
to error, and early in the book we find 
Harleian readings quoted as L. But the 
first variant recorded shows the value 
of his work. The title of the pro- 
logue is given in the Harleian MS. as 
‘“‘Incipit prologus super vitam sanctissimi 
viri francisci.” Dr. Rosedale gives the read- 
ing of H as “ Incipit prologus super vitam 
sancti francisci,” and of L as ‘ Incipit 
prologus super vitam sanctissimi viri fran- 
cisci patris minorum fratrum”’; neither of 
these represents the Harleian text. On p. 5 
there are three unimportant variants unre- 
corded, but one of them, ‘‘ varietatem ” for 
veritatem, is sufficient to show that this MS. 
could not ‘‘ have been the original writing 
of Thomas of Celano,’’ as Dr. Rosedale 
thinks, but must be at least two removes 
from it, apart from the not inconsiderable 
fact that the MS. is not in an Italian hand. 
A similar argument might be based on the 
use of “ Viva” for vana (line 12, p.6). On 
the same page we find, 1. 13, ‘‘una doctrina 
puerorum” omitted, unnoticed ; 1. 20,‘‘advene- 
rit” for evenerit, unnoticed ; 1. 21, “ etiam” 
for et, unnoticed; 1. 24, ‘‘subjaceret”’ for 
subjacet, unnoticed; while in 1. 6 the MS. 
does not omit ‘‘in habitu,’”’ as stated. On 
p- 7 the readings are still more erratic: 
“‘licet” for liceat, ‘‘non cautus”’ for cautus, 
“ fautores” for factores, are amongst those 
unnoticed, while several Harleian readings 
are put down to other manuscripts. On 
p- 8 confusion grows: the H readings given 
plainly refer, if they mean anything, to 
some other manuscript, while the Harleian 
readings are omitted. Editor and proof- 
reader between them achieve the following 
phrase: ‘in admiratione habuerat et amor.” 
On p. 9 the Harleian variants begin to 
appear under the title L, but not invariably 
so. At this point we must cease our correc- 
tions. We have not spoken of printers’ 
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errors, such as ‘‘statis” (etatis), ‘‘volu- 
tatem,” ‘‘graviler,” “pre” (per), “‘Ispe” 
(ipse), “te” (et), ‘ Archevist,” &c., which 
are abundant everywhere. 

We have left ourselves but little space to 
consider the real position of the texts printed. 
They are (1) the first life by Thomas of 
Celano, written before February, 1229; 
(2) the first edition of the second life by 
Thomas, written towards the beginning of 
1247, under the generalate of Crescentius, 
to which Dr. Rosedale gives the name of 
Legenda Antiqua; and (3) the second edi- 
tion of the second life, written before 1257 
under the generalate of John of Parma, 
much corrected and enlarged, but sub- 
stantially the same. We hope to have an 
early opportunity of examining the relation 
between them, perhaps in a second edition, 
which should be produced under competent 
guidance. 








CHINESE LIFE AND LETTERS. 


China, Past and Present. By E. H. Parker. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—This work consists of a 
collection of essays on subjects connected 
with China, many of which have appeared as 
articles in magazines, &c. Like everything 
that Mr. Parker writes on China, these are 
full of information, and his style, though 
sometimes almost boisterous, prevents all 
possibility of the interest flagging. His chap- 
ters on the history of the country are of 
especial value, and his essay on the Boxer 
movement is rich in fact and detail. In this 
he traces the history of the Boxers from 
‘*the egg to the apples ’’—from the time when 
they were otherwise known as members of the 
** Great Knife Society ’’ to the period when the 
allied armies took possession of Peking. The 
fatuous folly which led the Dowager Empress 
and her following to believe in the super- 
natural powers claimed by the Boxers is one 
of the strangest features of the rising. And 
it cannot be said that they were not warned 
of the imposition. The well-known patriot 
Chang Chih-tung telegraphed to one of the 
princes at Peking in these words :— 


“ Ministers of the Blood and officers of sp'rit 
ought really to urge that the fisticuff bandits are 
anarchists, and not patriots at all. Their power 
cannot in any case for one instant stand against 
that of the foreign countries. Beg at once that a 
decree may issue for their thorough extermination. 
The matter is of extreme political importance.” 


But in spite of this and other warnings, the 
parties in power staked their existence on the 
success of the Boxers, and having thus sown 
the wind reaped the whirlwind. That the 
Dowager Empress, who, though unquestionably 
clever, is profoundly ignorant, should have 
been so far led astray as to put faith in these 
bandits is possibly not surprising; but that 
she should have been joined in her credulity 
by ministers and others who had had oppor- 
tunities of ‘‘ seeing the world’s face,’’ as the 
Chinese say, is enough to excite wonder. Mr. 
Parker traces for us the career of the Dowager 
Empress from the time when she joined the 
imperial harem. Under her rule corruption, 
which was rife before, has flourished exceed- 
ingly, until at the present time bribery and 
illicit gains pervade every yamén in the empire. 
In her own conduct she sets an example of 
greed for money which chimes in only too 
well with the national characteristics of the 
people, and has had a disastrous effect in 
encouraging a more open and undisguised 
system of plunder. How long the downtrodden 
subjects of this despot will submit remains to 
be seen. There aresigns that the limit of endur- 
ance is almost reached, and the fiendish cruelty 
with which those who are striving towards a 
better state of things are now being per- 





secuted shows that she and her advisers feel 
the weakness of their position. 

Among the other topics which Mr. Parker 
discusses is the vexed question of the opium 
trade. He has travelled over the greater 
part of China, and has associated, as few 
Europeans have, with the people. He is a 
trustworthy witness therefore, and it is inter- 
esting to hear what he has to say on the 
subject. Of the universality of opium-smoking 
there cannot be any doubt. The only point 
which divides public opinion is as to the effect 
of the habit. On this subject Mr. Parker takes 
a moderate view. He likens it to the habit of 
drinking in Europe, and comes to the conclusion 
that, if anything, the balance is in favour of 
opium-smoking. The evil effects of drink are 
more plain and palpable in the person than 
those of smoking, and the destructive results 
to life are certainly greater. Even among 
the smokers who indulge to excess fewer 
signs of the habit are visible than among the 
frequenters of the gin-palaces of our great 
cities. And another point in the comparison 
which tends to turn the balance in favour of 
opium is that while drink predisposes its 
victims to crimes, opium soothes and pacifies 
its votaries. Its effect is to calm the feelings, 
to allay the passions, and to incline the 
smoker towards peace with the world around 
him. That it adds to the poverty of the 
people there cannot be any doubt, but it is 
questionable whether more money in propor- 
tion is not spent on drink in England than is 
expended on opium in China. Further, taken 
in due moderation, opium is, as is pointed 
out below, a useful drug. 

On these and other subjects Mr. Parker 
discourses at length, and always with vigour 
and knowledge; and we know of no book on 
China which is better calculated to give a 
just idea of the political, social, and religious 
conditions of the people than his. 


China from Within: a Study of Opium Fal- 
lacies and Missionary Mistakes. By Arthur 
Davenport. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘If you will 
take away with you your opium and your mis- 
sionaries,’’ said Prince Kung when taking 
leave of Sir Rutherford Alcock, ‘four two 
nations will live in perfect peace.’’ This 
remark represents the conventional official 
view on the two questions, and it is on these 
themes that the author of the present volume 
dilates. His opinions on the opium question 
are not such as will find favour with the Anti- 
Opium Society, but they reflect the hard, 
common-sense view of a practical observer. 
Beginning at the beginning, the author 
exposes the fallacy which underlies the 
common assertion that we as a nation intro- 
duced opium into China, and quotes extracts 
from Chinese works of authority which prove 
conclusively that the drug was known in China 
before the Norman Conquest. In later years 
it was taxed as an import from Persia and 
Siam, as well as from India, and was only 
brought under the ban of the Government by 
the consequent drain of silver which its sale 
entailed when the Indian trade increased. 

Mr. Davenport, who lived for many years 
in China, shares the belief of all unprejudiced 
observers that the mental and bodily harm 
done to the Chinese by the use of the drug is 
grossly exaggerated, and points to the high 
standard of scholarship maintained by the 
lettered classes, the marked ability and energy 
of the merchants, and the diligent and cease- 
less work done by the labouring section of 
the community as evidences of this fact. Of 
course, opium taken in excess is harmful, but, 
ontheother hand, in many of thelow-lying river- 
side districts its use as a medicine is attended 
with most beneficial results, as is the case, 
also, in the Lincolnshire fen country. In 
that county the labouring classes are, as is 
well known, much given to the use of the 
drug. Two ounces of opium—2,000 average 





doses—is not an unknown quantity for a Lin- 
colnshire woman to take in a comparatively 
short time, and local chemists tell us that thirty 
ounces of laudanum a week is not an excessive 
rate of consumption. These doses are large 
compared with the amount consumed by 
Chinese opium-smokers, who are saved from a 
certain percentage of the injurious ingredients 
of the drug by the necessary process of com- 
bustion in the pipe. 

Mr. Davenpert challenged certain bishops 
to substantiate the sweeping assertions on 
the evils of opium-smoking contained in a 
published statement on the subject to which 
they had appended their signatures, and de- 
scribes how they one and all began to make 
excuse. 

On the vexed question of missionaries in 
China Mr. Davenport holds equally unorthodox 
views, and recommends as a panacea for all 
the evils attendant on their presence that 
they should make themselves naturalized 
Chinese subjects, and so amenable to Chinese 
jurisdiction. In this we fail to agree with 
him. At this time of day, when so much 
hostility has centred around them, to put them 
unreservedly into the clutches of the mandarins 
would be to subject them to cruel persecution 
and wrong, and would end in their being 
driven out of the country altogether. - Mr. 
Davenport forgets also, in our opinion, that 
the missionaries who now go to China are, as 
a rule, more carefully chosen than was formerly 
the case. For the most part they are men 
and women who have made a thorough study 
of the necessities of the mission field, and 
whose judgment is trustworthy. In the days 
when Mr. Davenport had personal expe- 
rience of the question there were, doubtless, 
many emissaries of Christianity who by their 
want of tact and knowledge invited persecu- 
tion, and, truth to tell, not in vain. 

But whether we agree or not with Mr. 
Davenport, his book will well repay a careful 
study. He has brought a vast amount of 
knowledge to bear on his subjects, and he 
writes earnestly and in good English. 


The China Martyrs of 1900: a Oomplete 
Roll of the Christian Heroes martyred in 
China in 1900, with Narratives of Survivors. 
Compiled and edited by Robert Coventry 
Forsyth. (Religious Tract Society.)— The 
year 1900 will be ever memorable for the 
atrocious massacres of Christians which took 
place in the three north-eastern provinces of 
China. While horrors were there heaped on 
horrors, there were at the same time instances 
of heroism which have seldom been equalled 
in the history of the world. Mr. Forsyth has 
done good service by placing on record the 
details of the persecution which for a time 
overwhelmed the churches in North-Eastern 
China. 

The murder of Mr. Brooks in the province 
of Shantung was the signal for the outbreak 
which came on the missionaries and their 
converts like a bolt from the blue. But 
though signs of approaching disorder were 
only dimly apparent to missionaries living 
among the people, subsequent events tended 
to prove that for a considerable period 
preparations had been made for a general 
attack upon foreigners. Guns and ammunition 
had been secretly collected, and troops had 
been drilled with the one object of driving the 
hated foreigners into the sea. The murder of 
Mr. Brooks forced the hands of the con- 
spirators before events were ripe, and thus 
made defeat still more certain. The plot 
which was hatched at Peking had not con- 
templated the alliance with the Boxers 
which characterized the movement later. 
The admission of these men into the con- 
spiracy was an afterthought, and was suggested 
by the anti-foreign spirit which they had 
displayed in Shantung under the evil influence 
of the notorious Yii-hsien, who was then 
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governor of the province. Under the egis 
of this man, and backed by edicts issued 
under the sign-manual of the Dowager 
Empress, the movement gained imposing 
dimensions, and eventually added consider- 
ably to the forces at the disposal of Imperial 
conspirators. 

One notable fact connected with the 
tragedies of 1900 was the heroic attitude main- 
tained by the majority of the native converts. 
Some, under pressure of persecution and the 
menace of death, recanted their faith; but 
such instances were comparatively rare, and 
for the most part the Christians suffered 
martyrdom with a constancy which was 
remarkable. Inthe province of Shan-si alone, 
where 143 Protestant missionaries and their 
families were murdered, 400 Protestant con- 
verts and thousands of Catholic Christians 
preferred death to renouncing their new 
faiths. Such facts go to prove the fallacy of 
the common saying that the vast majority of 
Chinese converts join the standards of the 
churches that ‘‘they may eat a little bread.’’ 
That at the Treaty Ports there are cases 
of the kind may not be denied ; but in face of 
the facts collected in Mr. Forsyth’s volume it 
is little short of libellous to impute such 
motives to men who held to their faith even 
unto death. 


The Odes of Confucius. Rendered by L. 
Cranmer - Byng. (The Orient Press.)—The 
odes which form one of the five ancient 
classics of China, and which were collected 
from the mouths of the people by Confucius, 
have a genuinely old-world ring about them. 
They carry us back to a primitive state of 
society in which each man laboured with his 
hands to supply the food for his family, in 
which young men and maidens pursued their 
love affairs untrammelled by rites and cere- 
monies, and in which princes so ‘*‘ cultivated 
themselves as to give rest unto the people.”’ 

It was a maxim of Confucius that the odes 
sung by the people were the best and truest 
test of the existing condition of their country 
—an opinion shared by Fletcher of Saltoun. 
And certainly we have in the odes which Con- 
fucius gathered for our benefit a very accurate 
reflection of the lives which were lived by the 
subjects of the states which constituted the 
China of that day. 


Endless ballads might be quoted illustrating 
domestic happiness and freedom from care. 
Unfortunately Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s limits of 
space prevent his giving more than a few of 
them, but these, so far as they go, show, as a 
rule, that though political constitutions were 
unknown, and though law had not found 
definite expression, there was much happiness 
and almost unbounded freedom. We say ‘as 
a rule,’’ for every nowand again we meet with 
odes which prove that even in those halcyon 
days courts were corrupt, husbands were 
unkind, and lovers were faithless. Who but 
a deserted wife would sing ?— 

The wind blows soft from the east, 
But the storm welters by. 

In the day of disaster and fear, 

It was all you and I. 


In the hour of your pride 
You have cast me aside. 


On the other hand, here is a description of 
a man who knows no care :— 

He has perched in the valley with pines overgrown, 

This fellow so stout and so merry and free ; 


He sleeps and he talks and he wanders alone, 
And none is so true to his pleasures as he. 


Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s little volume is full of 
such odes as these, which tell their own 
stories. We wish that there were more of 
them. They are dreamy, lifelike, and fasci- 
nating. 











THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Book of Genesis. With Introduction 
and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. ‘‘ West- 
minster Commentaries.’”’ (Methuen & Co.)— 
Christendom accepted from the synagogue 
the best that was available from antiquity, 
and has continued to use the Old Testa- 
ment as a guide to the past. But Genesis 
is no longer new, and, owing to the increase 
of knowledge, its dicta have of late become 
less convincing. This book of Canon Driver’s 
appears to be capable of rendering a signal ser- 
vice to English readers of this generation. It 
may allay misgivings in the faithful; it should 
remove misconceptions among students of 
science; and it exhibits the true strength 
and dignity of these ancient narratives. 

Until quite recently it would have been 
impossible to write this commentary. Many 
workers in many spheres have contributed 
the data, which have been sought out and 
sifted by the author. The testimony of the 
rocks is made to tell the story of the earth’s 
formation ; and the appeal to the chalk cliffs, 
the coal beds, and the sequence of fossils will 
enable the reader to realize the inadequacy 
of Ussher's chronology. So, too, the results 
of astronomy, ethnology, and linguistic 
paleontology are carefully considered, and 
cautiously applied to the interpretation of the 
earlier chapters of the Pentateuch. 

The antecedents of Biblical history have 
been most directly illustrated by Assyriology. 
A language which had been spoken and 
written for four thousand years had lain lost 
to sight and understanding for nearly two 
thousand years. Its forgotten records have 
been recovered by thousands since Layard 
found Nineveh; and the ancient libraries of 
Mesopotamia are not yet exhausted. The 
discovery of the inscribed tablets proved a 
small achievement compared to their decipher- 
ment. Sir Thomas Herbert (1638) had seen 
specimens of cuneiform, of which he writes :— 


“Wee noted above a dozen lynes of strange 
characters, very faire and apparent to the eye, but 
so mystical], so odly framed, as no Hierogliphick, 
no other deep conceit can be more difficultly 
fancied, more adverse to the intellect......question- 
lesse to the Inventor it was well knowne; and 
peradventure may conceale some excellent matter, 
though to this day wrapt up in the dim leafes of 
envious obscuritie.” 


The clusters of arrow-heads, indeed, might 
be taken for the musical notation of the ante- 
diluvians rather than for their written prose. 
Lichtenstein of Helmstadt supposed it to be 
Kufie written with flourishes, and published 
a translation of what ultimately proved to be 
a legal deed as a priest’s address of consola- 
tion to wailing women. Grotefend’s happy 
guesses and Rawlinson’s fine intuition laid the 
foundations of sure progress, and by 1857 an 
‘‘unseen ’’ examination of four Assyriologists 
proved to doubters that the period of guess- 
work in translation was virtually past. To- 
day the code of Hammurabi, dating from the 
days of Abraham, is rendered into English, 
French, and German with at least as much 
finality as the Odes of Pindar. The transla- 
tion of so many ancient records may convince 
laymen that specialists have something really 
new to offer as a commentary on Genesis. 
The Babylonian ideas concerning Creation, 
the Deluge, &c., are given, soas to enable 
the reader to estimate for himself their kin- 
ship with the Biblical accounts. We have 
less assurance than Dr. Driver seems to have 
in regard to the ‘‘estimates’’ by experts of 
the earlier dates. A date is not fixed when 
the enterprising director of an expedition 
writes home that he has found something 
which must belong to the period 6000 B.c. 
The labelling of some fragment “4500 B.c.,”’ 
and its exhibition in a museum, is by no 
means conclusive proof of the antiquity that 
is claimed. Nevertheless Prof. Driver has 





stated tersely and fairly the assured results 
in this wide field of difficult study. 

Another feature of this work is its analysis of 
the constituents of Genesis. Any harmony of 
the four Gospels, such as the ‘ Diatessaron’ 
of Tatian, obliterates the personality of each 
of the four Evangelists. We cannot enter 
into the spirit of St. Luke or St. Johnif their 
writing is intermingled with kindred elments 
in a composite work. The study of the sources 
of the Pentateuch acquaints us with the 
original writers. Here, for instance, is what 
Dr. Driver says of one of them :— 


“ Of all the Hebrew historians whose writings 
have been preserved to us, J is the most gifted 
and the most brilliant. He excels in the power of 
delineating life and character. His touch is singu- 
larly light : with a few strokes he paints a scene, 
which impresses itself indelibly upon his reader's 
memory. In ease and grace his narratives are 
unsurpassed : everything is told with precisely the 
amount of detail that is required; the narrative 
never lingers, and the reader’s interest is sustained 
to the end. He writes without effort, and without 
conscious art.” 


It is much to be wished that the sources 
could be printed apart, so as to read con- 
secutively. The perusal of the different docu- 
ments side by side enables the reader to 
perceive at once the composite structure of 
Genesis. 

Specialists will not be surprised to find that 
the Hebrew scholarship in this work is the 
finest possible. Until the Oxford Lexicon, 
now nearing completion, is dethroned or 
superseded, it will not be easy to do more 
than question shades of meaning in a few rare 
forms. Where there are so many references, 
afew misprints may be detected. A test shows 
that on p. xxii “‘ the dates of the rise and 
fall of the waters of the Flood’’ should be 
vii 6, &c., viii 3°, &c., instead of *‘vi’’ and 
*‘vii’’; and on p. xxv ‘‘viil’’ belongs to J, 
and not to P. 

‘‘ Kither the first eleven chapters of Genesis 
stoned are true, or the whole fabric of our national 
religion is false,’’ wrote Sir W. Jones— 
‘forcibly and truly,’’ added Charles Brad- 
laugh. Had they studied Genesis as interpreted 
by Canon Driver they might have discerned 
more clearly the truth that remains in these 
chapters. On the other hand, the defenders 
of untenable positions might have been saved 
vain labour by recognizing, with St. John, 
that the old cosmogony, like sacrifice or poly- 
gamy, is part of a superseded dispensation. 
The prologue to St. John’s Gospel substitutes 
a speculative idealism for an historical tradition 
as the means of reaching a true cosmogony. 
This commentary seems to us to succeed in 
attaining the aim of the series—‘‘ combining a 
hearty acceptance of critical principles with 
loyalty to the Catholic Faith.” 


Studies in the Teaching of our Lord. By 
Henry Barclay Swete. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—After dealing with the conditions and 
general nature of Christ’s teaching, Prof. 
Swete describes that teaching, with its special 
characteristics, asit is set forth in each of the 
four Gospels, and adds a chapter styled ‘The 
Teaching considered as a Whole.’ The plan 
and purpose of the book are valuable, and the 
studies will help readers of the New Testa- 
ment to understand the unity as well as the 
differences of the Gospels. In the first 
chapter it is assumed that James of Jeru- 
salem wrote the Epistle of James. The 
assumption is of no great importance, so far 
as Dr. Swete’s argument is concerned; but 
as he knows, and all his readers do not, that 
the authorship of that epistle is disputed, 
he might well have guarded himself from 
mere assertion or assumption. In the ex- 
amination of St. Matthew's Gospel there is 
an exegesis of the text: ‘‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church.’’ 
The rock, of course, is not identified with 
the Apostle himself, nor, according to the 
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well-known interpretation, with his testi- 
mony, but is said to be “‘St. Peter, repre- 
senting the whole Apostolate.’’ Dr. Swete 
may be correct in his explanation, but the 
words themselves certainly do not warrant it. 
Objection may be offered to the suggestion, 
which is made in the account of the Gospel 
of St. Luke, that the chief purpose of the 
parable of the ‘‘dishonest steward’’ is to 
elaim ‘‘for the service of God the best side’”’ 
of worldly wisdom. In the parable it is said 
that the lord of the steward commended him 
for having done wisely, though he had acted 
dishonestly. After the delivery of the 
parable, Christ tells His hearers that they are 
to make friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that they may receive them 
into everlasting habitations; but the claim 
for ppoviudrns in the service of God is not 
made in the parable or in the words which 
follow it, and the assertion that that claim is 
its chief purpose does not remove the spiritual 
and literary difficulties of the parable. In 
dealing with the parable of the rich man Dr. 
Swete speaks of the rich man as spending his 
wealth without thought of the beggar starving 
at his gate; but he has nothing to say of his 
consideration, after his death, for his five 
brethren. Further, it is affirmed that ‘the 
exchange of the rich man’s and the beggar’s 
lots belongs to the justice of things’’; but we 
are not helped to understand that justice in 
the case of Lazarus, nor why, so faras Lazarus 
is concerned, there should be a ‘‘ reversal of 
social status ’’ in the future life. 


Hore Biblice. By Arthur Carr. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—The volume contains a series 
of short studies in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The papers, with one exception, 
appeared in the Expositor, but they are of 
sufficient value to justify their reappearance. 
‘Cyrus, the Lord’s Anointed,’ is the title of 
the first study, which illustrates the scholar- 
ship and critical power of the author. In a 
paper on ‘The Name Xprotiavds,’ Mr. Carr 
says, “In 1 Timothy ii. 2, izép Baoiréwr, 
and 1 Peter ii. 17, tov Baovdéa Tiare, the 
Apostles are, of course, thinking of the 
Emperors Claudius or Nero.’’ It may be 
pointed out that he here commits himself 
to the theory that 1 Timothy was written by 
St. Paul and 1 Peter by St. Peter, and offers 
no qualification or justification of a statement 
which many students of the New Testament 
deny. In the same paper he says :— 


“When the Emperor Julian pronounced those 
memorable words, ‘ O Galilean, Thou hast prevailed,’ 
it was a declaration that, in the conflict of two 
empires, Christ the King had won the victory.” 


Did Julian pronounce the words? Theodoret, 
the authority for the story, guards himself 
with the words ‘‘ it is said,’’ when he attri- 
butes the words to the emperor. Mr. Carr 
suggests, in the paper styled ‘ Hostile and 
Alien Evidence for Christ at Passiontide,’ 
that Pilate had come under the influence of 
Christ, and felt His ascendency, and this sug- 
gestion is in harmony with one line of tradition 
regarding Pilate in the early Church. But it 
is strange that Mr. Carr should state that 
Pilate asked the question, ‘‘ Art thou a king, 
then ?’’ in all sincerity, after he has already 
said that for Pilate the title ‘‘Jesus the 
King of the Jews”’ was ‘‘a title of mockery 
and something more. It was the crowning 
insult of that sad morning’s scornful cruelty.” 
In dealing with the subject of Judaistic 
Christianity, Mr. Carr asserts—as, of course, 
many other writers have done—that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed 

“to Jewish Christians, almost certainly Christians 
living in Palestine, for whom it had now become 


necessary to detach themselves from the religious 
rites of their forefathers.” 


It is difficult to explain the epistle in many 
of its phenomena if we assume that it was 





addressed to Jewish Christians in Jerusalem ; 
and there are eminent scholars, of whom 
Jiilicher is one, who take the epistle as 
addressed to Gentiles, probably members of 
the Church in Rome. In any case, those to 
whom the writer of the epistle speaks are 
warned against departing from their religion, 
rather than strengthened to pass from the rites 
of their forefathers. 


Hades: the ‘‘Grave’’ in * Hades,’’ or the 
‘*Catacombs’’ of the Bible and of Egypt: 
** Sheol,’’ ‘* Bor’’ and ** Hades’’ the ‘* Cata- 
comb.’”’ With Appendix containing Aristeas’s 
‘History,’ written 280 Years before Christ. 
By S. F. Pells.—The Old Covenant, commonly 
called the Old Testament. Translated from the 
Septuagint by Charles Thomson. A New 
Edition, by S. F. Pells. 2 vols. (Skeffington 
& Son.)—Mr. Pells summarizes the results of 
his investigations into the words in the Bible 
that express the abode of the dead in these 
terms: ‘‘ The ‘Sheol’ and the ‘ Bor’ and the 
‘ Hades’ of the Bible is the ‘ Catacomb,’ ’’ and 
‘“‘The grave in the ‘Catacomb’ is the grave 
in ‘Sheol’ and the grave in ‘Bor’ and the 
grave in ‘ Hades.’’’ Mr. Pells has collected 
a great amount of interesting information and 
discussion on this subject. Sometimes his 
authorities are somewhat antiquated—as Park- 
hurst and Michaelis—but recent scholarship 
has not done much to alter the opinions which 
he adduces. The main object of his book, 
however, is to prove, from what he considers 
to be the true meaning of the words, and from 
what the Bible states in regard to the dead, 
that the Bible teaches that the dead are really 
dead, and that it gives no support to the idea 
of an intermediate state, or an ascent into 
heaven or a descent into hell, or a removal to 
purgatory. The argument is conducted with 
a strong desire for the truth and with great 
reverence ; and the author conceives that the 
effect of his exposition is to ‘‘give to the 
second advent of Christ and the Resurrection 
of the Dead the paramount importance that 
these doctrines occupy in Scripture.’’ 

Mr. Pells takes a great interest in the 
Septuagint. In his first volume he prints 
Aristeas’s ‘ History of the Septuagint Version 
of the Law of Moses,’ translated by William 
Whiston, and various extracts from Philo, 
Josephus, and others, concerning the Greek 
version. He has also edited in the two hand- 
some volumes mentioned in our heading the able 
translation of the Septuagint by Charles Thom- 
son, secretary to the Congress of the United 
States, published in 1808. Mr. Pells does not 
seem to be aware of the efforts now being 
made to constitute a trustworthy text of the 
Septuagint, nor of Mr. Thackeray’s new 
edition of the letter of Aristeas. Mr. Pells 
deserves praise for what he has done, but he 
would have done better if he had provided 
the public with a translation of Dr. Swete’s 
text of the Septuagint and a translation of 
Aristeas such as Mr. Thackeray has pub- 
lished since the issue of the work of Mr. Pells. 


Les Apocryphes de UAncien Testament. 
Par W. F. Tony André, Docteur en Théologie. 
(Florence, Paggi.)—The books to which this 
volume is devoted are those which stood in 
the English Bible till the Bible societies felt 
it necessary to ordain that our Scriptures 
should be without them. Recent works dealing 
with the extra-canonical books of the Jews, 
such as those of Fritzsche, Schiirer, and 
Kautzsch, have treated of others besides these, 
adding a number of pseudepigrapha, such as 
the Psalms of Solomon, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, Enoch, &c. The motive for this is 
seen in the title of Mr. Thomson’s ‘ Books 
which Influenced our Lord,’ and when the 
subject is approached as a preparation for the 
study of the New Testament it is necessary 
to take account of these. M. André, however, 
who was formerly Privat-dozent in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, and now ministers to the 





French Reformed Church at Florence, has 
undertaken a sufficient subject. His book is of 
considerable size, and contains the fruit of 
much labour and wide reading. It is a very 
full and complete collection of all the facts 
the student of these books desires to know 
—their date, original language, sources, 
authorship, literary and theological character. 
A full statement, with elaborate tables, is 
added of the use of these books at every period 
of the Christian Church, not omitting the 
impress they have left on the art of the 
catacombs. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Givers. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. 
(Harpers.)—Miss Wilkins continues her lite- 
rary career on the same careful and modest 
lines since she has become Mrs. Freeman. 
There is nothing new in this volume of short 
stories, there is nothing which was unex- 
pected, and there is no falling off. We look 
for no surprises in the author’s work. The 
volume contains eight tales, most of which are 
concerned with Christmas. The first relates 
how Sophia Lane got Flora Bell’s wedding 
presents changed into something useful. The 
second describes how a little girl went on a 
railway journey to Boston to spend Christmas 
with her aunt and was lost. The third tells 
how a young man who was blind engaged 
himself to a plain girl under the idea 
that she was beautiful, and, to her amazed 
delight, on recovering his sight, considers 
her beautiful. The fourth is concerned 
with a wedding postponed for fifteen years. 
Miss Wilkins’s themes are always domestic, 
trivial, even commonplace, but her senti- 
ment and her gentle sense of humour pervade 
her work, and render it agreeable. Occasion- 
ally sentiment merges into sentimentality, as 
in the story of two old women, who, being 
sisters and at variance, are united again in 
renewing the pleasures of childhood—over a 
doll! This isa bad Wilkins, which makes one 
wince. But, asa rule, we feel perfectly safe 
with the author. We know just what she will 
give us, and we are content. There is nothing 
to stir the pulse, nothing to prevent our putting 
the book down for an hour; but, after all, it 
is something to be entertained over the tea- 
table, and that is how Miss Wilkins earns our 
thanks. 


The Descent of Man, and other Stories, By 
Edith Wharton. (Macmillan & Co.)—Noblesse 
does not oblige one to read a volume of short 


stories straight through. But some people 
are misguided, and do so. It is a trial both 
to the stories and the reader. The mind, 
skipping as it were from pillar to post, is not 
at its surest. The stories, like, or it may be 
unlike, pictures in a gallery, suffer by their 
surroundings. The present volume is, as a 
whole, compounded of good motives. Several 
times we have been haunted by what is 
perhaps a mere fancy, that hints of Mr. 
Henry James are to be found here and 
there both in motive and manner. Yet Mrs. 
Wharton is an original writer. Her story 
called ‘A Gift from the Grave’ proves it. 
Several of the motives belonging to these 
short stories are so good that we catch our- 
selves wishing that one or two of them could 
have been really satisfactorily developed by 
a master of the art of the short story. The 
tale which supplies the title to the volume 
has a good deal of cynical promise about it 
rather than real fulfilment. ‘The Other Two’ 
is cleverly left for its dénofiment to the 
reader’s imagination. ‘The Reckoning’ has 
an excellent idea well realized. ‘The Lady’s- 
Maid’s Bell’ is fantastic, and we do not quite 
know what to make of it. Perhaps, as it is 
based on the supernatural, that is a compli- 
ment. ‘Expiation,’ though not for the same 
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reason, seems to us a little cryptic. The 


writing in all is much above the average. 


Tales of the Cliffs. By W. Hartley Brace- 
well, (Henderson,)— Mr. Bracewell’s pre- 
face is portentous. It starts by asserting 
that every book is a book with a purpose; 
incidentally it remarks on ‘ volitions,’’ and 
proceeds to tether all nature to the ‘great 
theory of vibration and association.” Pre- 
sently we are informed that ‘‘radium is a 
latter-day demonstration of the wonderful 
effects of the same phenomena, but radium 
uncontrolled is dangerous.’’ After all this 
preamble, it is a little disconcerting to find 
that ‘ Tales of the Cliffs’ is neither more nor 
less than a humble series of domestic events, 
of small importance, in the town of St. Eva. 
The narrator is a doctor, but his diary does 
not reach the alluring heights of that of 
Samuel Warren's physicians. It is all small 
beer, and the tales are those of a tyro. Nor 
do we trace any particular promise in them. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


CANON TETLEY’s book, Old Times and New 
(Fisher Unwin), is full of good stories and 
good taste, a rare and felicitous combination. 
Wisely, living friends have been left out of 
the book. The daily papers have extracted 
some of the plums, but much remains of the 
most varied kind which ought to please a wide 
circle of readers. Georgian stories, the Oxford 
of the sixties, the early days of railways, and 
a host of quaint and celebrated characters are 
all lightly and effectively touched. A ghost 
story is told which is particularly interesting, 
as it records from several points of view the 
apparition of John Wynyard seen at the 
time of his death by two people simultaneously. 
A curious circumstance was that one of these 
people afterwards met a man_ generally 
acknowledged to be singularly like Wyn- 
yard in person and dress, and recognized 
him as the original of the apparition. 
The clergy play, as might be expected, a 
large part in the book. A Welsh parson who 
had no surplice at a funeral made up for the 
deficiency by wearing ‘‘one of the very best 
damask table-cloths.’’ Years afterwards he 
heard that an onlooker said: ‘‘ Look at young 
Williams, he has brought down one of the 
new-fangled Tractarian things from Oxford.’’ 
There are two or three classical jokes which 
scholars will relish, and some delightful 
specimens of the wit of the late Master of the 
Temple, who was a close friend and colleague 
of the author. Ainger was devoted to a black 
cat called Sweep, and one day suggested the 
following epitaph for him: ‘‘ No more shall we 
have the care or the keep of him, For death has 
stepped in and made a clean sweep of him.”’ 
We are glad to see that there is an index. It 
does not include ‘‘ Dickens, the eminent K.C.,’’ 
who should surely be called Henry Fielding, 
not Charles. 


In The Fight for Canada (Constable) Major 
William Wood tells once more the ever-fresh 
story of the capture of Quebec. He claims, 
indeed, to have told it for the first time, as 
having brought together a quantity of material 
that has never before been used. If so, the 
new material is not of any particular historical 
value, and though we can allow Major Wood 
the credit of having described this deeply 
interesting episode in a lively and spirited 
manner, we doubt if a book which so 
entirely concentrates its narrative on the 
siege of Quebec can properly be called ‘ The 
Fight for Canada,’ or is at all likely to super- 
sede the very much fuller and more com- 
prehensive work of Parkman, or even Mr. 
Bradley’s ‘Fight with France for North 
America.’ The author, indeed, asserts that, 
for the first time, he has brought out the 
importance of England’s sea power and the 





share of the navy in the conquest. We think 
that in this he is in error; he will, at least, 
find a very clear statement of it in the article 
in the Edinburgh Review to which he refers as 
for October (instead of July), 1903; and as he 
speaks of Saunders as the captor of Havana, 
requotes Corbett’s extract as ‘‘a letter’’ of 
Capt. Walton’s, and compares Wolfe’s relations 
to his immediate subordinates with those of 
Nelson to his ‘‘ band of brothers,’’ we need 
not take too seriously his assumption of an 
intimate acquaintance with the facts of our 
naval history. 


The Knight’s Tale of Palamon and Arcite. 
By Geoffrey Chaucer. Done into Modern 
English by the Rev. Prof. Walter W. Skeat. 
(De La More Press.)—Of course, to be properly 
appreciated, Chaucer must be read and heard 
in the tongue wherein he was born. A trans- 
lation of him from Middle to Modern English 
cannot be more completely satisfactory than 
any other translation—than one from Greek 
or Latin into any of the languages of Western 
Europe. But yet for the hardness of men’s 
hearts, if we may use “‘ hearts’’ for ‘‘minds,’’ 
as Lucretius uses pectus, or Ennius cor—that 
is, on account of the dulness of men’s brains 
or the limitedness of their capacity—transla- 
tions have their value and their currency ; 
and a version of ‘The Canterbury Tales’ is as 
defensible as a version of any other work of 
literary art. The question is whether persons 
who are not scholars are to be cut off alto- 
gether from a knowledge of Old and Middle 
English literature. If they are not to be so, 
then some modernizing of obsolete flexions 
and forms and words must necessarily be per- 
mitted. And if such modernizing is permitted, 
then scarcely anybody is more competent to 
perform the process than such a past master 
of our medieval speech as is Prof. Skeat. 
The necessity of such interference with the 
Chaucerian text is to be regretted, and the 
old poet’s voice sounds strange as we listen to 
it through the medium of such a revision ; 
but the necessity seems to exist, and Prof. 
Skeat satisfies it as well as may be. A con- 
siderable public should be grateful to him for 
placing within their reach what without his 
philanthropic efforts would be inaccessible to 
them. 

No one can need reminding that such an 
undertaking has been attempted many times 
before, and though with no permanent success, 
yet not without some benefit to post-Chaucerian 
generations. In the course of the seventeenth 
century Chaucer became illegible to most 
people. Waller thought poets had but a 
scanty chance of surviving in a language that 
seemed to him to be ever fluid and fleeting :— 

But who can hope his lines should long 
Last in a daily-changing tongue ? 


While they are new, envy prevails, 
And as that dies, our language fails. 


When architects have done their part, 
The matter may betray their art ; 
Time, if we use ill-chosen stone, 

Soon brings a well-built palace down. 


Poets, that lasting marble seek, 

Must carve in Latin or in Greek ; 

We write in sand: our language grows, 
And, like the tide, our work o’erflows. 


Chaucer his sense can only boast, 

The glory of his numbers lost ! 

Years have defac’d his matchless strain, 

And yet he did not sing in vain. 
And so from Dryden down to Mrs. Browning 
there has been a succession of attempts, more 
or less unfortunate, however well meant, to 
reproduce Chaucer in a form understandable 
by the man in the street ; and now comes Prof. 
Skeat, with ever so much more linguistic know- 
ledge than any predecessor, and also with ever 
so much more respect for his author’s own way 
of expressing himself. 

Certainly Bottom, or the wife of that worthy, 
if he had one, would not have been more 
startled and horrified at his transformation, 
had he realized it, than Chaucer might well 
be at some of the versions or perversions of 





the poems he wrote with such artistic con- 


scientiousness and care. Imagine the poor 
old bard in the library of some Elysian club— 
the Athenzeum of Hades—taking up Better- 
ton’s rendering of his famous Prologue, which 
begins in this wise :— 

’T was when the Fields imbibe the Vernal Show’rs, 

And Venus paints her Month with early Flow'rs ; 


When Sol, diffusing genial Warmth around, 
Unbinds the frozen Bosom of the Ground ; 


Then Nature smiles; then Devotees ingage 
Thro’ the wide World to roam on Pilgrimage. 
From every Shire the pious Ramblers stray. 


It so befel that Season on a Day, 

In Southwark at the Tulbot Inn I lay, 

Resolv’d with Zeal my Journey to begin 

With no small Offering to St. Thomas’ Shrine. 

(For Priests with empty Thanks are never shamm’d ; 

The Rich buy Heaven, and ragged Rogues are damn’d.) 
Can we not hear his ghost ‘‘squeak and 
gibber’’? and do not the pangs of Ixion seem 
to it comparatively enviable? 

We are not sure that he will be quite pleased 
even with Prof. Skeat’s volume; but at all 
events he will see that that devoted student 
and admirer of him has done his utmost to 
take as few liberties as possible with his 
masterpieces, and make the very minimum of 
alterations. 


How to Deal with your Taxes. By ‘‘an Ex- 
pert in Tax-Law.’’ (Grant Richards.)—Does 
a book which deals with a serious subject 
become less dull by being treated without the 
‘*characteristic heaviness’? with which such 
books are usually written? Does ‘‘an occa- 
sional piece of persiflage’’ really enable the 
reader, naturally depressed as he must be by 
the enumeration of severe demands on his 
purse, to feel more cheerful as he reads? To 
most persons we think such efforts to be 
amusing, we dare not say to be witty, are 
‘*much more of a bore,’’ to use the expression 
found in the volume itself, than a plain matter- 
of-fact statement, but we are most unwilling 
to do less than justice to the ‘‘ expert in tax= 
law ’’ who has given so much sound ‘‘ informa- 
tion on the enthralling subject’’ he has dis- 
cussed. We are bound also to say that, not- 
withstanding all the objections which we have 
felt to the style of the book, its substance is 
useful and valuable. For an example, the 
recommendation to the reader 
“before taking out a life-insurance policy to ascer- 
tain whetherthe proposed concern is included in the 
official Jist of companies in respect of whose pre- 
miums an allowance of income tax is authorized ”"— 
otherwise the return of the tax cannot be 
obtained—is very sensible. There are many 
other valuable hints to be found in the little 
volume, particularly on the subject of income 
tax and house duty assessments, the right 
methods of dealing with which are frequently 
not understood. Much useful information is 
likewise to be found in the chapter of ‘‘ Don’ts.’’ 
In conclusion, we recommend the author to 
give up being facetious and content himself 
with such a clear matter-of-fact statement as 
he is evidently well qualified to construct. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Y ear-Book, in two 
parts, both of which are edited by Mr. A. W. 
Holland (Sonnenschein), has evidently been 
compiled with much pains. Itformsa valuable 
index of all living who have graduated, or 
are entitled to graduate, at the two univer- 
sities, with particulars of degree, distinctions, 
&e. We have tested the volumes, and found 
them laudably accurate ; while we are much 
struck by the width and comprehensive 
character of the list offered. It reflects the 
greatest credit on the compilers. 


Les Celtes depuis les Temps les plus 
Anciens jusqu’en l’An 100 avant notre Ere: 
Etude Historique. Par H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville. (Paris, Fontemoing.)—This little book 
consists of twenty lectures delivered by 
M. @’Arbois de Jubainville at the Collége de 
France during the academic year 1902-3, He 
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does not burden his pages with references to 
his authorities, but tells us that his critics 
will find them in the second edition of his 
‘ Premiers Habitants de l’Europe,’ in various 
volumes of his ‘ Cours de Littérature Celtique,’ 
and in certain of his papers in the Revue 
Celtique, also in Holder’s ‘ Altceltischer 
Sprachschatz’; but he does not tell us what 
his object may have been in publishing the 
present volume. We suspect that it was 
partly in order to rub some of his conclusions 
in his previous works more deeply into some 
of his German critics. At any rate, he 
reminds those of them who talk of the Gauls 
as enemies that very possibly far more Gaulish 
than Germanic blood runs in their own veins, 
for the Burgundian, Visigothic, Frankish, 
and Norman conquests have possibly brought 
into France more Germanic blood than 
remains in Germany to-day; and for his 
warrant for thus turning the tables on his 
Teutonic critics he appeals to Germanic 
names such as those of France, Burgundy, and 
Normandy, and to those of castles and villages 
of the same origin all over France. 

Another excellent reason for the publication 
of these lectures was doubtless that the author 
thought it desirable to show how certain 
recent archzeological views harmonize with 
the way in which he understands the early 
history of the Celts. Thus M. Salomon 
Reinach has made it highly probable that the 
term Cassiterides meant the British Isles, and 
that the Greek word for tin, kaooitepos, 
derives directly from the name of the country 
where it was found, just as in the case of 
several other Greek names of metals. Now 


M. de Jubainville uses this conclusion in 
the following manner, if we understand him 
vightly: the word kxaoocitepos is used in 
Homeric literature, which he regards as 


carrying it back to about the year 800 B.c.; 
and he believes the word to be originally a 
Celtic name for the British Isles. There- 
fore the Celts had conquered the British Isles 
as early as the year 800 B.c. at the latest. 
We are ready to agree to that figure, 
but we could wish the reasoning had more 
cogency. The author states, more than once, 
that the Celts came and conquered in order to 
be masters of the mines which produced tin, 
the metal required to mix with copper to 
make the bronze which they wanted for the 
manufacture of arms. Weare sorry that he 
has not indicated his reasons for this important 
statement; but, granted that it is well founded, 
it is conceivable that the Celts were acquainted 
with these islandsand traded with them for tin 
for a considerable length of time before they 
came here to stay, and that in fact they had 
given the islands the name which is repro- 
duced in Greek as Cassiterides before they 
settled here. This supposes the name to be 
Celtic; but what proof is there that it 
is? Well, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville says 
that it is so; in fact, that xacoitepos is a 
Celtic comparative of equality, meaning ‘‘as 
agreeable ’’; he pictures the Celts conquering 
Britain and Ireland, and, full of satisfaction 
with their new acquisitions, proceeding to pro- 
nounce them ‘‘ the islands equally agreeable,’’ 
the islands which were as pleasant and as 
beautiful the one as the other. This is in the 
most approved style of the masters of popular 
etymology, and the learned professor must 
have been slyly poking fun at us when he 
perpetrated it. 

In another lecture, where hedeals with the 
distribution of the Celtic tribes in Britain, we 
cannot accept his conclusions. The Picts 
inevitably come in, but we cannot admit that 
the author has proved that people to have 
been Celts because they frequently bore Celtic 
names ; at that rate of reasoning there would 
hardly be any Welsh language left in Wales at 
all. What he should have set himself to do 
was very clearly pointed out years ago by 
Prof. Zimmer, and that is not to show that 





Picts frequently bore Celtic names or used 
Celtic words, but to dispose of the lin- 
guistic residuum which has not been 
shown to be Celtic. Not having done this, 
he makes the Celts of the Brythonic branch 
linguistically ubiquitous, even in Scotland; 
on the other hand, he makes a clean sweep 
of Goidelic, for he asserts that while some of 
the speakers carried it to Ireland, the others 
remained in Britain, to adopt the Gaulish 
dialect of the later comers. But the question 
is when they adopted it, for Goidelic appears 
to have been extinct at the beginning of the 
seventh century neither in Wales nor inDevon 
and Cornwall. What proof is there that it 
was all introduced from Ireland into those 
regions after the beginning of the second cen- 
tury of our era, as some will have it? and what 
account would he give of the presence of a 
Goidelic element on the banks of the Tay 
from the beginning, apparently, of the history 
of the Picts and Scots? Another statement 
which we must challenge in this lecture is 
that the tribe of the Cornavii of Chester and 
Wroxeter migrated to the south-west, leaving 
their name to Cornwall, and that they also 
crossed the Channel to the Breton Cornouaille, 
where they did likewise. Such a migration 
cannot be accepted without much more serious 
evidence than the doubtful interpretation of a 
name which may have here and elsewhere 
been simply geographical in its origin, and 
applicable, let us say, to any people living on 
@ peninsula. 

These are points on which we cannot agree 
with the author; but we hasten to say that we 
have nevertheless read the book with great 
pleasure, as if has almost on every page some- 
thing new to say, or else a new way of putting 
something which has been said before in a less 
lucid fashion. Among others may be men- 
tioned his treatment of the Gaulish priest, or 
gutuater, as distinguished from the druid, who 
had the genius to make his system prevail 
among the conquering Celts of the Brythonic 
branch; for so the author interprets Ceesar’s 
words as to Druidism having reached the Con- 
tinent from Britain, ‘‘ disciplina in Britannia 
reperta.’’ Another passage deserves special 
attention, namely, that in which he discusses 
the Dioscuri, worshipped by the Celts near 
the ocean, as we are told by Diodorus; the 
author identifies them with the heroes of Irish 
legend, Conall Cernach and Ctichulainn. 
The lecture on the Gaulish trousers is curious 
and well worth reading. In his treatment of 
Celtic words in Germanic and Finnish lan- 
guages, the author’s remarks on the English 
word booty and the Finnish tarvos, ‘‘a bull,’’ 
are curious, and likely to call forth discussion 
by his critics beyond the Rhine. 


Dr. DutuHoit’s translation of Thomas a 
Kempis’s Prayers and Meditations on the 
Life of Christ (Kegan Paul) is of great value 
ina day when much inferior matter is published 
in the name of devotion, and will interest those 
English readers who like, without consulting 
the original, to discuss the authorship of the 
‘De Imitatione.’ Like the latter, this isa book 
not merely to be admired as literature, but to 
be used. As literature, however, it is very 
fine. Indeed, the gain in poignancy of 
expression which we owe to Christianity can 
hardly be over-estimated. The perusal of 
such a book as this—in comparison, say, 
with the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus— 
would teach the reader more of the real dif- 
ference between the medizeval andthe ancient 
world than the study of any number of his- 
tories, even were they written by a Gibbon 
or Gregorovius. The rendering is in excellent 
English, and we have none of the feeling of 
approaching the sight of the author through 
spotted windows which is the usual experience 
in reading translations. 


M. Vicror BérArp finds many English 
readers for his able articles on foreign affairs 





in the Revue de Paris. His La Révolte de 
l’Asie, published by the Librairie Armand 
Colin of Paris, contains five such studies: the 
last of them, which is on ‘The Part played by 
England,’ virtually attributes the Russo- 
Japanese war to the intrigues of Lord Curzon. 
It constitutes a case of that common habit 
which is known to us as the ability to see 
through stone walls. A thing of which we 
can be certain is that the account by M. 
Bérard of what he thinks the immense con- 
cessions, ‘‘ great and generous,’’ made by the 
Emperor of Russia to Japan is one-sided. 
Korea, at least, was an essential interest to 
Japan, and M. Bérard must know what he 
carefully conceals—namely, that the timber 
concessions and other rights acquired in 
Korea by Russian subjects had a personal 
interest for many powerful members of the 
Imperial family, whose wishes were repre- 
sented by the ill-chosen councillors of the 
Emperor who precipitated the war, and are 
now, too late, disgraced. 


THE latest addition to ‘‘ The York Library ”’ 
(Bell) is Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public, in three volumes, with an excellent 
biographical introduction by Dr. Moncure 
Conway. This fascinating work, in so handy 
and pleasant a form, should secure a wide 
success. 


We have on our table The Eye, its Refrac- 
tion and Diseases, by E. E. Gibbons (Mac- 
millan),—Census of India, 1901, in Two Parts, 
by H. H. Risley and E. A. Gait (Calcutta, 
Superintendent of Government Printing),— 
The Hazards of Life, by Violet Tweedale 
(Long),—The King of Diamonds, by Louis 
Tracy (White),— Dreams that were not all 
Dreams, by J. A. Johnstone (Stock),—The 
Crime of the Century, by D. Donovan (Long), 
—A Daughter of the People, by M. Home 
(Ward & Lock),—The Squyr of Lowe Degre, by 
W. E. Mead (Ginn),—Songs and Verses, by 
Lady J. Scott (Edinburgh, Douglas),—From a 
Cloister, by E. Gibson (Mathews),—Religio 
Critici (S.P.C.K.), — The Prayer of the 
Kingdom, by J. H. Bernard (S.P.C.K.),— 
La Collection Chrétienne et Byzantine des 
Hautes Etudes, by Gabriel Millet (Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale),—L’ Europa nell’ Es- 
tremo Oriente e gli Interessi dell’ Italia in 
Cina, by Lodovico Nocentini (Milan, Hoepli), 
—Jaroslav Vrehlicky, by A. Jensen (Stock- 
holm, Isaac Marcus),—and Notices des 
Manuscrits Latins 583, &c., by M. B. Hauréau 
(Paris, Imprimerie Nationale). Among New 
Editions we have The Art of Speaking, 
by E. Pertwee (Routledge),—A Treatise on 
Hydromechanics, Part I., by W. H. Besant 
and A. S. Ramsey (Bell),—Parkwater, by 
Mrs. Henry Wood (Macmillan),—The Seaside 
and Inland A B C (Wentworth Publishing 
Co.),—Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc, 
by E. Whymper (Murray),—and Buy English 
Acres, by C. F. Dowsett (Winklebury, 
Basingstoke, C. F. Dowsett). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Bourdillon (F.), Short Sermons for Household, Social, and 
Private Readings, New Series, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Butler (W. J.), Sermons for Working Men, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Henson (H. H.), The Value of the Bible, and other Sermons, 
1902-1904, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sermons on Social Subjects, compiled by the Rev. W. H. 
Hunt, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Law, 

Lawrence (T. J.), War and Neutrality in the Far East 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Academy Architecture and Architectural Review, 1904, 
Vol. 1, edited by A. Koch, 4to, sewed, 4/ net. 

Kgypt Exploration Fund, Greco-Roman Branch: The Oxy- 
rhynchus, Part 4, edited by B. F. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, 4to, 25/ net. 

Fitzgerald (A. and S.), Naples Painted and Described, 8vo, 
20/ net. 

Zacher (A.), Venice as an Art City, 16mo, 1/6 net. 
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Poetry and the Drama. 

Boileau Despréaux (The fatires of), and bis ‘ Address to the 
King,’ done into English Verse by H. Porter, 2/6 net. 
Mayllar (F.), The Legend of St. Frideswide, and other 

Poems, 12mo, 2/6 net. 


Music. 
Warriner (J.), Handbook on the Art of Teaching as applied 
to Music, cr. 8vo, 2/6 


Political Economy. 


Low (A. M.), Protection in the United States, 3/6 net. 
Straker (F.), The Money Market, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Banks (M. L.), Biundeli’s Worthies, 4to, 7/6 net. 
Cambridge Modern History : Vol. 8, The French Revolution, 
roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 
Kings’ Letters: from the Early Tudors, with the Letters of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, ed. by R. Steele, 2/6 net. 


Geography and Travel, 


Crosfield (G.), Two Sunny Winters in California, 2/6 net. 

Joubert (C.), Russia as it Really Is, 8vo, 7/6 

Morison (M. C.), A Lonely Summer in Kashmir, 4to, 7/6 net. 

Replogle (C ), Among the Indians of Alaska, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Weale (B. L. P.), Manchu and Muscovite, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 
Vaile (P. A.), Modern Lawn Tennis, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Science. 

Gowers (Sir W. R.), A Manual and Atlas of Medical Ophthal- 
moscopy, 8vo, 14/ net. ; 

Knight (A. E.) and Step (E.), The Living Plant in Leaf, 
Flower, and Fruit, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Latter (O. H.), The Natural History of some Common 
Animals, cr. 8vo, 5/ net : 

Leube (W. von), Medical Diagnosis, Translation, 8vo, 25/ net. 

Mawson (KR. O.), Pioneer Irrigation, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Nothnagel (H.), Diseases of the Intestines and Peritoneum, 
edited, with Additions, by H. D. Rolleston, 21/ net. 

Spencer (B.) and Gillen (F. J.), The Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, 8vo, 21/ net. 

General Literature. 

Comstock (S. C.), Monsieur le Capitaine Douay, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Dale (D.), Brother Fraucis, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Dickson (H.), She that Hesitates, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Dixon (BE. H.), One Doubtful Hour, and other Sidelights 
on the Feminine Temperament, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Godfrey (Mrs. T.), Sunbeam, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hargreaves (H.), The Vicar’s Mistake, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Oxenham (J.), A Weaver of Webs, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Printers’ Pie, 4to, sewed, 1/ net. 

Rideing (W. H.), How Tyson came Home, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Robinson (EB. K.), In the King’s County, cr. 8vo, 6 

Rorison (E. S.), A Taste of Quality, er. #vo, 6/ ; 

Scott (E.), The Marvellous Bxperience of John Rydal, 6/ 

Sweeney (J.), At Scotland Yard, edited by F. Richards, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Tetley (J. G.), Old Times and New, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Waineman (P.), The Song of the Forest, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Warren (A.), Commercial Travelling: its Features, Past 
and Present, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Whishaw (F.), A Fool with Women, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Winter (John Strange), The Little Vanities of Mrs. Whit- 
taker, cr. 8vo, 6 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Boehmer (E.), Bibliotheca Wiffeniana, Vol. 3, 9m. 
Klbogen (J.), Die Religionsanschauungen der Pharisiier, 3m, 
Fine Art. 
Bertaux (E.), L’Art dans l’Italie Méridionale, Vol. 1, 80fr, 
Tourneux (M.), La Tour, 2fr. 50. 
Valabrégue (A.), Les Fréres Le Nain, 6fr. 
Poetry. 
Tailhade (L.), Pccmes Aristophanesques, 3fr, 50, 


History and Biography. 
Acker (P.), Petites Confessions, 3fr. 50. 
Labourt (J.), Le Christianisme dans l’Empire Perse, 224-632, 
3fr. 50. 
Leclereg (H.), L’Afrique Chrétienne, 2 vols. 7fr. 
Normande (J. de), La Tradition et la Révolution, 3fr. 50. 
Servitres (G.), L’Allemagne Frangaise sous Napoléon I., 
Tir. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Brochet (M. J.), De Tunis & Alger, 3fr. 50. 
Fuster (C.), Bretagne, 4fr. 
Leroy-Beaulieu (P.), Les Etats-Unis au XX. Siécle, 4fr. 
Vautier (C.) et Fraudin (H.), En Corée, 4fr. 50, 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Lo Cirque Molier, 1880-1904, 50fr. 


Philology. 
oe! (9). Pseudacronis Scholia in Horatium Vetustiora, 
ol, 2, 12m. 
Science. 


Eder (J. M.) u. Valenta (E.), Beitriige zur Photochemie u. 
Spectralanaly se, 25m. 
Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitiit u. Elektronik, Vol. 1, Part 1, 


om. 

Study (E.), Scheffers (G.), u. Engel (F.), Die Abhandlungen 
zur Geometrie u. Analysis, 16m. 

Villeneuve (R. de), L’Anesthésie et les Anesthésiques 
Usuels, 3fr. 

General Literature. 

Bermon (R. de), Le Sillon, 3fr. 50. 

Bovet (M. A. de), Ame d’Argile, 3fr. 50. 

Cahuet (A.), Au Jardin des Vierges, 3fr. 50. 

Lapaire (H.), Le Courandier, 3fr. 50. 

Maindron (M.). Monsieur de Clérambon, 3fr. 50, 

O'’Monroy (R.), © Nature! 3fr. 50. 

Vivien (R.), La Dame A la Louve, 3fr. 50. 








CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


ANOTHER May term has danced itself out of 
existence, and, the season being over, Cam- 
bridge, at the end of June, is beginning to 
assume the aspect of a London house in August. 
A retrospect of the past term forces one to 
admit that it has been very much like—we 
hardly like to own how many—May terms we 
remember in previous years. Cambridge may 
be reformed, or even revolutionized, but the 
spirit of the place remains the same, and the 
undergraduate of to-day is, after all, remarkably 
like what his father and grandfather were when 
the nineteenth century was middle-aged or even 
young. 

The appointment of the Rev. S. A. Donald- 
son as Master of Magdalene was announced 
during the vacation, and discussed during the 
first weeks of term. The prophets and well- 
informed persons were, as usual, wrong, as 
they had not suspected that any one outside 
Cambridge would be selected. Many names of 
Cambridgeresidents had been mentioned, butthe 
post, honourable as it is, was not greatly coveted 
by any of them, and there was a very general 
feeling that Lord Braybrooke had made a wise 
choice in inviting his schoolfellow Mr. Donald- 
son to undertake the duties of the position. 
If the election had been left in the hands of a 
body of residents of long standing and intimate 
knowledge of the University they would probably 
have chosen Lord Braybrooke himself to succeed 
his father. He was born and bred in Cambridge, 
and his sterling character and amiable qualities 
have made him universally respected. It was 
chiefly because it was known that he would 
in no circumstances appoint himself to the 
position that those who know the University 
best regretted that the choice of Master was 
vested in him. 

The new Master has a great opportunity 
before him, and is well qualified to avail himself 
of it. Magdalene men are certainly not lacking 
in affection for the college, but for some reason 
it has recently broken with its traditions. It 
would, however, be no impossible task to revive 
the connexion between Magdalene and the 
leisured classes, and under a firm but judicious 
régime such a college would be a distinct gain to 
the University. Mr. Donaldson’s long expe- 
rience at Eton as an assistant master fits him 
for the task of dealing with this particular sort 
of undergraduate, and his name is certain to 
attract Etonians to the college over which he is 
about to preside. 

There were no questions of universal interest 
raised in the course of the term, but two votes 
in the Senate House aroused a certain transitory 
bitterness of feeling. It has long been felt that 
the management of the Pitt Press can scarcely 
be termed ideal, and a grace recommending the 
continuance of the present partnership with 
Messrs. Clay was ‘‘ non-placeted.” Even those 
who voted against the grace had no wish to 
displace the Clay family, but desired simply 
to protest against what they deemed the 
‘* Celestial” methods of doing business preva- 
lent in the University. But the Chinese party 
came in overwhelming numbers, whilst only six- 
teen reformers appeared. A retaliatory attempt 
to prevent the establishment of a Board of 
Archeology met with a very similar fate, 

The Divinity Professors are chosen by a 
curious variety of methods. The candidates 
for the Regius Chair appear before the Council 
of the Senate, which is composed of four 
‘* Heads,” four professors, and eight members 
of the Senate, not one of whom necessarily 
knows anything about divinity. As, however, 
each candidate has to lecture for an hour in the 
presence of the electors, they are presumably 
well instructed in the subject before they make 
their choice. The same course is followed in 
the case of the two other Regius Professorships 
in Hebrew and Greek. The Lady Margaret 
Professor is elected by the Graduates of 





Divinity, a body which includes most of the 
Cambridge bishops and deans, as well as heads 
of houses in holy orders. The other graduates 
of the faculty since the days of Westcott have 
had to satisfy the somewhat severe require- 
ments of the professors, and form, upon the 
whole, a fairly competent body. The election 
has practically fallen into the hands of the 
professors themselves, who have managed 
during the past thirty years to secure the chair 
for one of their own number, and then to fill 
the vacant professorship with some one who 
will carry on the traditions of their school. 
Only once since Dr. Westcott occupied the chair 
of Regius Professor has the valuable Margaret 
Professorship not been used as a means of 
promotion. The heads of houses elect the 
Norrisian Professor, whilst the two remaining 
chairs are in the hands of special boards on 
which the professoriate is largely represented. 

The transference of Dr. Kirkpatrick from 
the Hebrew to the Margaret Professorship 
last year did not commend itself to the non- 
professorial mind, and a petition was sent to 
the Council requesting that the method of elec- 
tion to this and to some other professorships 
might be considered by a syndicate. The 
remedy proposed by the syndicate appointed 
was to have more boards of electors; but in 
the discussion hardly any one considered the 
remedy better than the disease. It was a very 
clerical discussion, no layman taking part in it 
except Prof. Ridgeway, who brought vials 
of wrath on himself by showing that a board 
of specialists was generally disposed to prefer 
meritorious mediocrity to original genius, The 
Master of St. John’s and Dr. Cunningham 
denounced the proposed changes, each in his 
own fashion; and Dr. Askwith uttered some 
home truths, which expressed the feelings of a 
good many more reticent individuals. 

After this criticism of the divinity professors, 
it is but just to remark that through the 
generosity of one of them, Dr. Stanton, a lec- 
tureship in the Philosophy of Religion has been 
established, and the subject is now to be recog- 
nized as part of the Theological Tripos. It 
seems probable that several students will avaib 
themselves of the opportunity of pursuing this 
course of study, and the first Lecturer, the Rev. 
V. F. Storr, a distinguished Oxford man, will, 
I trust, have a good class. 

The hospitality of Cambridge was extended 
to the International Association of Academies, 
and our foreign guests were highly appreciated 
throughout the University. Naturally, as they 
came soon after Whitsuntide, every one of them 
heard us speak ‘‘each in his own language ” 
(have we not a Modern Languages Tripos 2), 
One of our most distinguished French guests 
was heard to remark, after sitting by a highly 
cultured member of the University at dinner, 
that he actually spoke his language—un peu, 
the professor added, reflectively. Considerable 
satisfaction is felt at the number of Cambridge 
residents whom Oxford selected for honorary 
degrees on the occasion of the installation of 
Lord Goschen as Chancellor ; and though the 
omission of Prof. George Darwin’s name has 
caused some disappointment, the recognition by 
Oxford of the services to science rendered by Dr, 
Forsyth, Prof. J. J. Thomson, and Prof. Larmor 
in Cambridge is highly appreciated. We see so 
little of that worthy knight Prof. Dewar, who is 
also a recipient of an Oxford degree, that we 
feel a certain diffidence in claiming the glory of 
his scientific achievements for Cambridge. 

The syndicate appointed to consider the entire 
educational system of the University has evi- 
dently found its task somewhat heavy, and has 
not yet issued a report. But what is now known 
as ‘*the Caucus” has published a paper on the 
lecture system which has caused some stir. A 
proposal is made that the University should be 
responsible for all public lectures instead of the 
colleges, and that the college lecturers should be 
appointed as University officials. It is further 
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suggested that 4/.a term should be paid by every 
undergraduate and B.A. in residence for Uni- 
versity lectures, and that out of the sum thus 
obtained the lecturers should receive stipends 
varying from 400/. to 50/. per annum, and that 
a fund ghould be set apart for pensions. 

Naturally a scheme so radical does not com- 
mend itself to college tutors, and the objections 
raised against it are many and weighty. The 
most serious seems to be the financial one. It 
is most undesirable that the expenses of under- 
graduates should be increased, and the college 
tuition funds cannot support efficient work if 
they are reduced by four-sevenths. Moreover, 
college teaching is in many cases far more 
efficient than that undertaken by the University ; 
and in Classics so zealous are the lecturers in 
most colleges that the practice of taking private 
coaches has almost disappeared. It is urged, 
not without reason, that if all the lecturers were 
under the University, instead of being respon- 
sible to their respective colleges, the personal 
interest in their work would be lessened ; and 
further, that the present system of professors, 
readers, and university lecturers has not hitherto 
worked well enough to justify its unlimited 
extension, 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that the 
college system of education involves a consider- 
able waste of material, that some studies are 
over-represented, whilst the provision made for 
others is entirely inadequate. It is urged that 
greater efficiency could be secured if, in place of 
isolated efforts confined to particular colleges, 
we had real schools of theology, law, classics, 
medicine, &c., with professors at their head 
guiding and organizing the instruction given. 
The ideal is certainly high—the problem is how 
to carry it into effect. A Commission, which 
some desire and others dread, would hardly be 
sufficient to effect the change. A revolution 
might do something if conducted on the lines of 
that of 1789. But a Committee of Public Safety 
and a guillotine on Market Hill are not in 
accordance with Cambridge traditions, and if 
incompetency were made a crime, how few of 
us would survive to inaugurate the millennium ! 
The proposal of the Caucus is, however, in our 
opinion, useful as indicating the direction in 
which we should move. But before a new 
constitution can ‘‘ march,” it must at least 
prove itself to be practicable. 

When will people realize what Cambridge, or, 
for that matter, Oxford, actually is? Such 
trivial things as facts are powerless to dispel 
the popular ideas concerning the two ancient 
universities. It is scarcely possible to exag- 
gerate the extent of the fallacies that are held 
by the majority of people regarding them. It 
is commonly believed that the only subjects 
taught and encouraged are athletics and the 
classics ; that the unbounded wealth of Oxford 
and Cambridge needs only a little redistribution 
to suffice for the education of all England ; and 
that they are only places where rich young men 
idle away the early years of their life. Would 
it not be well if more trouble were taken to 
dispel such notions, and if those in authority 
took more pains to explain to the public what is 
actually being done in the several departments 
of study, and how men are trained for the 
practical work of life ? J. 








‘MY FRENCH FRIENDS.’ 
2, Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 


Miss Constance Mavp, the author of ‘My 
French Friends,’ reviewed in the Athencewm of 
June 4th, sends me the enclosed prospectus or 
list of créations at the Tour d’Argent in Paris, 
with the following comment: ‘‘I really long to 
send the editor the enclosed menu. I wish you 
would,” 

In complying with her request I observe that 
your critic says that you ‘‘are surprised at 
finding that somewhat stern critic of others, 





Mr. Arnold White, ina menu, as responsible for 
the arrangement of a filet of hare.” 

I do not know that there is anything to be 
ashamed of in preferring efficiency in the pre- 
paration of food as in other things ; but, as a 
matter of fact, I am not responsible, as your 
critic avers, for the ‘‘ arrangement ” of a filet of 
hare, or for any other dish. Many years ago I 
was the guest at the Tour d’Argent of two 


English members of Parliament. Both were 
present at a déjedner at Frédéric’s. I had never 
seen or heard of the place before. A filet of 


hare was served, and as both my Parliamentary 
friends were going down to posterity, one 
on the back of a sole and the other asso- 
ciated with a duck, it was proposed by M. 
Frédéric, I think at the instance of one of them, 
that my name should be given to the prepara- 
tion of hare upon which your critic comments. 
This is my sole association with the restaurant 
in question, ARNOLD WHITE. 


*,* We have received an advertisement of 
the Tour d’Argent, in which we notice as 
additional names from this side the Channel, 
besides those which have been previously re- 
ferred to, a ‘‘Sole Gibbs,” a ‘‘Chaud-froid 
Henniker,” “ Eggs Rathbone,” “ Claude Low- 
ther,” and, among others, ‘* Tuck.” 








‘ROSSETTI PAPERS,’ 
3, St. Hdmund’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, June 24th, 1904. 


I sHovutp feel greatly indebted to your 
courtesy if you would allow me to rectify 
through your columns two matters which, as 
I learn, were misstated in a recent book of 
mine. The book, published in June, 1903, by 
Messrs. Sands & OCo., is entitled ‘ Rossetti 
Papers, 1862 to 1870.’ The two matters in 
question, set forth as having been imparted 
to me in conversation, appear on pp. 195-6 
and 225-6 (years 1866 and 1867). They relate 
to the father and mother of the lady who was 
formerly Mrs. Ruskin and to that lady herself. 
I am now informed, on sufficient authority, that 
the matters thus alleged had no foundation in 
fact. I therefore regret having put them into 
print, and, so far as it lies in my power, I with- 
draw those two statements from my book. 

Wm. M. Rossert1. 








WOLFE AND GRAY’S ‘ELEGY.’ 
59, Grande Allée, Quebec, June 16th, 1904, 


SEVERAL papers are accusing me of trying to 
destroy the story of Wolfe and Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ 
in my book ‘The Fight for Canada,’ whilst, as 
a matter of fact, Iam doing my best to authenti- 
cate it; and so I venture to appeal to your 
columns for fresh light on the subject. The 
real iconoclast was Prof. E, E. Morris, in the 
January number of the English Historical 
Review for 1900. I was very reluctant to 
leave out anything so probable and so pic- 
turesque from my own description; but, as 
I could not find any evidence to overcome 
Prof. Morris’s objections, I had to content 
myself with a note stating that the subject 
was still a moot point. Mr. A. G. Doughty, 
the new Archivist of Canada, writes to tell me 
that he has already started inquiries; and if 
those of your readers who take an interest in 
the question would try to follow up existing 
clues, there will be a good chance of arriving at 
the truth. Personally, I am inclined to think 
the story may have a real basis in fact, and I 
am most anxious to see this proved for good 
and all. May I give the following references ?— 

1. Sir Walter Scott’s letter to Southey. See 
Mr. Birrell’s letter in the Times of May 27th. 

2. ‘The Siege of Quebec,’ &c., by A. G. 
Doughty, foot-note on p. 31 of vol. iii. This 
mentions a ‘‘sketch of Wolfe’s life,” written 
‘*a few years after the siege.” What is this 





sketch, as mentioned by one of Mr. Doughty’s 
collaborators ? 

3. ‘Horace Walpole’s Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 21. 

4, ‘*A pamphlet of 1761” recording the fact. 
What is this pamphlet ? 

5. The English Historical Review, January, 
1900. 
6. ‘The Fight for Canada,’ p. 320. 

Wit1u1am Woop, Major, 
8th Royal Rifles, Canadian Militia. 








SALE. 

MEssRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
on the 20th to 22nd ult. the following books and’ 
manuscripts : Chamberlaine’s Imitations of Original 
Drawings by Hans Holbein, 1792, 327. 10s. Fr. 
Beaumont’s Poems, 1653, 20. Brathwait’s Natures 
Embassie, &c., 1621, 207. Butler’s Hudibras, 3 parts, 
original editions, 1663-78, 607. Byron’s Hours of 
Idleness, first edition, 1807, presentation copy. 
201. 10s. Carew’s Poems, first edition, 1640, 227. 
Combe’s English Dance of Death, original wrappers, 
1814-16, 207. 10s. Samuel Daniel’s Tragedie of 
Philotas, &c., 1607, 307. Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning, first edition, large paper, 1605, 
291.10s, Bret Harte’s A First Family of Tasajara, 
A Client of Colonel Harbottle, and Through the 
Santa Clara Wheat, autograph MSS., 50/.10s. Sam. 
Daniel's Civil Wars of Lancaster and York, 1609, 
251. The Vicar of Wakefield, first edition, 2 vols., 
old calf, 1766, 872. Gosson’s Ephemerides of 
Phialo, 1579, 24/. George Herbert’s Wits Recrea- 
tions, first edition, 1640, 257. 10s. Hore B.V.M., 
MS. on vellum, illuminated, with 18 miniatures, 
See. XV., 92/. ; another, 17 miniatures, Sac. XV., 522, 
Omar Khayyfim’s Rubdiydt, by FitzGerald, first 
edition, 1859, 397. 10s. Fr. Kirkman, The Wits in 
Sport upon Sport, first edition, 1662, 337. 10s. 
Lamb’s Prince Dorus, 1811, 402. Merry Drollery, 
second part (c. 1602-3), 35/. Paradise Regained, 
first edition, original binding, 1671, 452. The 
Rape of the Lock, first edition, uncut, 1714, 431.; 
Dunciad, first edition, A. Dod, 1728, 461. Ruskin’s 
Poems, 1850, 37/. Macbeth, first edition printed 
in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1731, 252. Shelley’s 
Zastrozzi, first edition, 1810, 22/.; St. Irvyne, 
first edition, 1811, 30/7. Sheridan’s Plays (6), 
original editions, 1775-99, 49/.; The School for 
Scandal, first edition, uncut, Dublin, n.d., 3652. 
Hore, on vellum, illuminated MS., Sec. XV. 
thirteen large miniatures, a fine Burgundian 
MS., 1022. Navigation of James V. of Scot- 
land, 1583, 367. Paradise Lost, first edition, 
first title, 1667, 2957. Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 
first edition, uncut, 1711, 60/, Ruskin’s Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting, original MS., 
with drawings, 1853, 200/. Scott’s Lady of -the 
Lake, first edition, author’s proof copy, 1810, 552. ~ 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queen, first edition, 1590-6, 
2401. Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, West- 
minster Abbey, Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities, and River Thames, 11 vols., 89/. Goupil’s 
Illustrated Historical Monographs, on Japanese 
vellum (8), finely bound, 1896-1902, 517, Firdousi, 
Shah Nahmeh, illuminated Persian MS., 320. 
Sallust, by Barclay, circa 1519, 461. 
Santarem, Atlas de Mappemondes, 1849, 477. 
Shakspeare’s Works, First Folio (repaired), 
1623, 9502. Holograph Letter of Sir Philip Sidney 
to Plantin (the Antwerp printer), 1187. Tasso, The 
Falconieri MS. Poems between 1556 and 1598, 65/. 
Keats’s Lamia, first edition, presentation copy (the 
late Canon Ainger’s), 1820, 80. Canon Ainger’s 
Lamb MSS., 85/. 10s. Lamb and Lloyd’s Blank 
Verse, first edition, boards, uncut, 1798, 302. 
Tennyson’s Poems, boards, uncut, 1830, 32/. 10s. 
Burns’s Poems, 2 vols., Edinb., 1793, presentation 
copy to Patrick Heron, 150/.; The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, autograph MS., 4 pp., fol., 5002. 
Autograph Letters (20) of Gilbert White of Sel- 
borne, 1017. Miniature Portrait of Keats, by Jos. 
Severn, 143/. Tennyson’s Enid and Nimué, original 
proof- sheets, 210/.; The Charge of the Light 
Brigade, proof-eheet, with autograph corrections, 
100/. 


Pynson, 








Piterary Gossip. 

Hersert Srencer’s trustees have already 
made good progress in arranging for the 
continuation of the ‘Descriptive Socio- 
logy,’ for which Mr. Spencer fully provided 
in his will. Prof. Mahaffy and Prof. 
W.A. Goligher, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, have undertaken to prepare volumes 
on the Hellenic and Hellenistic Greeks; 
Prof. A. Wiedemann, of Bonn, the well- 
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known Egyptologist, will deal with the 
ancient Egyptians; and the trustees hope 
to be able to begin in the autumn the 

rinting of a Chinese volume, on which 
Mr. E. T. C. Werner, of H.M.’s Consular 
service in China, has been occupied for 
many years. Mr. H. R. Tedder, secretary 
and librarian of the Athenzeum Club, is the 
editor of the series. 


A new volume of short stories by Mr. 
Kipling will probably be published in the 
autumn. ‘Traffics and Discoveries’ is the 
suggested title of the book. 


We are glad to hear that Prof. W. P- 
Ker is putting together for separate publica- 
tion some of his literary reviews and intro- 
ductions. 


In her new story, ‘ The Affair at the Inn,’ 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin has collaborated 
with the Misses Findlater. The story 
has appeared serially in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, and will be issued by 
Messrs. Gay & Bird. 


Mr. Grorce Moore has finished a novel 
which is to be called ‘ General Life.’ 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish in the 
autumn a book by Mr. Arthur Hayden 
entitled ‘Chats on Old Furniture.’ It will 
be a companion volume to the author’s 
‘ Chats on English China,’ and it has been 
written primarily with the object of enabling 
collectors and those interested in the subject 
to discriminate between the various styles 
of furniture and the characteristic features 
of different periods. The volume will be 
very fully illustrated, and will contain a 
bibliography, a full index, and a list of sale 
prices. 


Tu Committee of the Blackmore Memorial 
have agreed to hand over the 20/. they still 
have in hand to the pension fund of the 
Authors’ Society. We are glad to hear 
that the first line of the inscription on the 
memorial has been rendered grammatical 
without injury to its appearance. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe has arranged with 
Messrs. Alexander Moring to share the pub- 
lication of the facsimile reproduction of the 
first folio of Chaucer (1532), of which a 
limited number of copies are now being 
printed in collotype at the Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. The volume contains an 
introduction by Prof. Skeat. 


Tue unveiling of the Stevenson memorial 
at Edinburgh duly took place on Monday last. 
On the top panel is an extract from one of 
Stevenson’s prayers, beginning, ‘‘Give us 
grace and strength to forbear and to perse- 
vere.” At the bottom is the inscription :— 

es Robert Louis Stevenson, born at 8, Howard 
Place, Edinburgh, November 13, 1850. Died 
at Vailima, Island of Upolu, Samoa, December 3, 
1894. This memorial is erected in his honour 
by readers in all quarters of the world, who 
admire him as a master of English and Scottish 
letters, and to whom his constancy under in- 
firmity and suffering, and his spirit of mirth, 
‘courage and love, have endeared his name.” 
‘Then follow the lines beginning :— 


Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig his grave, and let him lie. 
A NEWSPAPER which had been issued con- 
‘tinuously at Worcester, Massachusetts, at 
first as a weekly and afterwards as a daily, 





since the days of the American Revolution, 
has just suspended publication. The Spy 
was first printed at Boston in 1770, but was 
there suppressed on account of its anti- 
British politics. 

Mr. Henry JenNER’s Cornish grammar 
is in the press, and will be published by 
Mr. Nutt. 


Tue Rev. Andrew Clark is preparing for 
the Early English Text Society the fifteenth- 
century translation of the charters and deeds 
of Godstow Nunnery. They are eight 
hundred and fifty in number, and contain 
many items of interest. 


Mr. W. H. Srevenson, who has lately 
been elected a Research Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, will calendar the collection 
of college deeds. 


TueErE will be an extraordinary general 
meeting of the members of the London 
Library next Thursday for the purpose of 
confirming the resolutions amending and 
altering the rules and regulations of the 
library which were passed by the requisite 
majority at the meeting held on the 16th of 
June. 


Mr. Witu1m Hayes Warp, of New 
York City, writes :— 


‘*In the second one of the new ‘Sayings of 
our Lord,’ just published by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, there is an evident reference to a passage 
of Scripture not noted by the editors. The 
saying reads: ‘Jesus saith, (Ye ask? who are 
those) that draw us (to the kingdom, if) the 
kingdom is in Heaven? The fowls of the 
air, and all beasts that are under the earth or 
upon the earth, and the fishes of the sea, (these 
are they which draw) you, and the kingdom of 
Heaven is within you ; and whoever shall know 
himself shall find it,’ &c. Here the reference 
is to Job xii. 7-9: ‘ But ask now the beasts, and 
they shall teach thee ; and the fowls of the air, 
and they shall tell thee : or speak to the earth, 
and it shall teach thee: and the fishes of the 
sea shall declare unto thee, Who knoweth not 
in all these that the hand of the Lord hath 
wrought this?’ The recognition of this Biblical 
source, taken from the Septuagint, removes all 
suspicion of a mystic interpretation, as the 
meaning is clear that the works of God teach 
His character, and thus ‘draw’ men to the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 


Ow1rne to want of space, Messrs. Alexander 
Moring, of the De La More Press, have 
removed their publishing offices to larger 
and more convenient premises at 32, George 
Street, Hanover Square, and their printing 
works to 14 and 15, Portland Street, Soho. 


Tus week Notes and Queries begins the 
ublication of an interesting series of Cowper 
etters extracted from some family manu- 

script books by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 


Mr. W. H. Pret writes :— 


** Lovers of Lamb—may the tribe increase !— 
will be interested in the following advertisement, 
which appeared in the Times of Monday, 
June 27th: ‘James White, Author of ‘‘Fal- 
staff's Letters,” Agent for Provincial News- 
papers, and a Printer of Fleet Street, died 
1820, leaving Margaret, his widow. Any de- 
scendant of either may benefit by applying to 
the undersigned, by whom any information 
would be highly appreciated.—A Beckett, 
Terrell & Co., Solicitors, 10, Ironmonger Lane, 
E.C.’ There are few of us who do not remem- 
ber Jem’s epitaph in the ‘ Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers’: ‘James White is extinct, and with 
him these suppers havelong ceased. He carried 





away with him half the fun of the world when 
he died—of my world, at least. His old clients 
look for him among the pens, and, missing him, 
reproach the altered feast of St. Bartholomew, 
and the glory of Smithfield departed for ever.’ 
Why does not some enterprising publisher issue 
a cheap reprint of White’s ‘Letters of Sir John 
Falstaff’? The edition of 1877 (Robson) has 
been long out of print, I think. It would be 
interesting to know that the advertisement for 
James White’s descendants resulted ijn material 
benefit to the representatives of one whose 
name is so intimately connected with Lamb’s,” 


In an article in the Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, Col. C. E. 
de ia Poer Beresford alludes to the 
Russian railway to Pekin, on which we 
wrote in reviewing Mr. Wirt Gerrare’s 
book and the Blue-books which have sub- 
sequently dealt with the matter. ol. 
Beresford says :— 

‘‘ That the new line will be constructed, and 
that soon, is certain. cross into 

Kiachta. Then 

Urga, where a Cossack post has been carefully 
sent on, ala Russe, to herald its advent amongst 
the Lhamas. Thence it will run over the 
waterless, level desert of Gobi, straight to the 
Great Wall of China. The first town of im- 
portance which it will reach will be Kalgan, in 
the province of Chi-li, only 300 miles from 
Pekin.” 

A Cossack post at Urga is no new thing, 
as the writer of this paragraph found one 
there in 1870. 


Tue Booksellers’ garden party at Abbotts 
Langley passed off well. Among those 
ag were Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Longman, 

r. J. W. Darton, Capt. Evans, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. B. Marston, Mr. A. Marston, and 
Mr. Larner. Mr. Longman took the oppor- 
tunity of urging all booksellers to recom- 
mend to their assistants the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution, and Mr. R. B. 
Marston paid a deserved tribute to Mr. 
Longman for his services to that excellent 
society. 

Tue Publishers’ Circular will this week 
have a reproduction of an old glyphograph 
of the Retreat which appeared in that paper 
in September, 1845, when the Earl of 
Clarendon laid the foundation stone. On 
July 21st, 1846, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton presided at the opening ceremony. 


Messrs. Hovcuton, Mirriix & Co. have 
planned a new series of works on ‘“‘ The 
Types of English Literature,” under the 
general editorship of Prof. W. A. Neilson. 
Each volume, instead of dealing with a 
period or an author, will treat of the origin 
and development of a single literary genre. 
The following have already been arranged 
for: ‘The Ballad,’ by Prof. F. B. Gum- 
mere; ‘The Novel,’ by Dr. Bliss Perry; 
‘The Lyric,’ by Prof. F. E. Schelling; 
‘Tragedy,’ by Prof. C. H. Thorndike ; ‘The 
Pastoral,’ by Prof. J. B. Fletcher; ‘The 
Essay,’ by Dr. Ferris Greenslet; ‘Character 
Writing,’ by Mr. ©. N. Greenough; 
‘Saints’ Legends,’ by Dr. G. H. Gerould; 
and ‘ Allegory,’ by the general editor. 


Tue Prussian Academy has resolved to 
index and describe fully all German MSS. 
of literary or linguistic interest up to the 
sixteenth century and Latin Medizval MSS. 
of German origin. The work, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, has been 
entrusted to Dr. Priebsch (professor in the 
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University of London), who would be 
greatly obliged if private owners of MSS. 
would communicate with him and allow him 
to examine them. 


Tue eminent historian Dr. Friedrich 
Wilhelm Schirrmacher, whose death, in 
his eighty-first year, is announced from 
Rostock, at the University of which town 
he was professor and chief librarian, was a 
pupil and intimate friend of Ranke. His 
most important works were ‘Geschichte 
Kaiser Friedrichs II.,’ ‘ Die letzten Hohen- 
staufen,’ and ‘ Geschichte von Spanien.’ 


WE note the issue of the following Parlia- 
mentary Papers : Report of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland, 1903 (53d.) ; 
Royal Warrant amending the Statutes of the 
Royal University of Ireland ($d.); Annual 
Report on the State of the Finances of the 
University of St. Andrews (3d.); Annual 
Statistical Report of the same University 
(2d.); Annual Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records (1d.); and 
Statute made by the Governing Body of 
Trinity College, Oxford (3d.). 








SCIENCE 


—o—.- 


The Golden Trade; or, a Discovery of the River 
Gambra and the Golden Trade of the 
Aithiopians. By Richard Jobson, 1623. 
Now reprinted for the First Time. Edited 
by Charles G. Kingsley. (Teignmouth, 
Speight & Walpole.) 

AtrTEentTIon has lately been attracted to the 

regions described in Richard Jobson’s 

quaintly written volume of the early seven- 
teenth century by Great Britain’s recent 
concessions to France in this part of West 

Africa — concessions which, the French 

Foreign Minister declares, are of considerable 

a to the development of the trade 

with the interior districts of Senegambia. 

It has, therefore, proved an opportune time 

for the projectors of the Mary Kingsley 

Travel Books, forming the first series of the 

‘¢ Saracen’s Head Library,” to bring out their 

premier volume (the reprint of a small quarto 

tract, pp. vi-158), written by one of the 
earliest of the adventurers who explored 
the upper reaches of the river Gambia in 

the reign of James I. 

According to M. Delcassé, the river 
Gambia is a happy anomaly in the usual 
hydrographic conditions of river-systems in 
West Africa; for whilst the majority of the 
rivers on this coast are all but unnavigable 
during the dry season, ocean- going steamers 
are able to proceed up the course of the 
Gambia for a distance of some three hundred 
kilometres, as far as the falls of Baraconda. 
Indeed, Richard Jobson himself observed : 

‘Tt hath one sole entrance, which in the very 
mouth, is about some 4 leagues broad, and in 
the channell 3 faddome water, at the least, with- 
out any barre, contrary to the setting of it for- 
merly forth, where it is generally noted to have 
a barre, and much sholer water than we have 
found.” 

From this navigable channel France has 

hitherto been cut off by some twenty kilo- 

metres, but by the present arrangement will 
now have access to it, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of her colony. 

The first British trader who ventured up 
the river, which had been made known 








to us by the Portuguese navigators in 1447, 
was one George Thompson. In 1618, just 
a month previous to the execution of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, the Governors and Company 
of Ginney and Binney (Guinea and Benin) 
in London, who had obtained their charter 
from Queen Elizabeth some thirty years 
previously, dispatched Thompson to seek 
for trade in this river. He left his ship the 
Catharine some way up the river at Cassam, 
whilst he proceeded to explore higher up in 
his boats. During his absence his ship was 
destroyed by some ‘vagrant Portingalls,” 
but he remained under the protection of the 
king Ferambra, managing, however, to con- 
vey intelligence of the disaster to the com- 
pany, who sent another vessel to his relief. 
The voyage of the second vessel proved 
unsuccessful, and the party returned, after 
losing a number of men by fever, with- 
out Thompson, who refused to come away 
with them. At the same time he sent 
word promising the company “ a valewable 
returne for their losses” if they would send 
out a ship and a pinnace to him. 

Meantime Thompson got killed in a 
quarrel with one of his own men, but the 
worthy adventurers, ignorant of the fact, 
duly sent out the Syon, of 200 tons, and 
a pinnace of 50 tons, which sailed from 
Dartmouth in October, 1620, and reached 
the entrance of the Gambia in twenty days. 
Richard Jobson, the author of the tract now 
reprinted, accompanied this third voyage of 
discovery, but in what capacity he served 
does not appear. He does not seem to have 
been one of the ship’s company, so it is pro- 
bable that he went as a gentleman adven- 
turer on his own account. 

We gather no information as to the 
return voyage, which proved unprofitable, 
as Jobson confines his narrative to a series 
of shrewd but desultory observations which 
form his discourse. This discourse he 
divides under particular heads, including 
the description of the river, its inhabitants, 
the ‘‘Marybuckes” (Marabouts), the journey 
up the river, the wild beasts, the land fowl, 
and conclusion. The following extract will 
serve as a fair example of his style :— 

‘*But before I leave them, it were necessary 
I should acquaint you, what manner of ceremony 
doth passe betwixt them and us as we meet 
together ; the King is commonly sitting on his 
mat, laid on the ground, which in our entrance 
he observeth, not offring to rise ; and in regard 
he hath nothing but his Gregories [gris-gris] on 
his head, which are fast and cannot stirre. We 
do not use to moove our hatts, or uncover our 
heads when we come to him, but drawing neare, 
somewhat bending our bodies, wee lay our 
hands upon our breasts, which he also performs 
to us, and when we come neare, he holding 
foorth his hand, we first take hold on the upper 
part of one anothers hand, next on the lower 
part and the third time joyne palmes, and with 
@ full hand shaking one another, downe wee sit 
by him, and after some small parlee concerning 
the cause of our coming, wherein the kings part 
is performed in state, whatsoever he speakes 
being related over by another: out goes our 
bottle of Aqua vite which must not be want- 
ing, and a botle of Sacke too, it is so much the 
better, & calling for a small gourd to drinke in, 
which is their richest Plate ; I first beginne and 
drinking off a cup, present both the cup and 
bottle unto the king, the botle he delivers pre- 
sently to some one of principall regard with him, 
who by his appoyntment, after the king hath 
first drunke, and he himselfe not failing of his 
next turne, distributes it to the whole attendance, 








who for the most part stand round by the wall of 
the house, one after another taking his cup and 
then to the king againe. In their drinking 5 
observe one thing, that in regard of the good- 
nesse or the strangenesse of the liquor, when he 
receiveth the first cup, before hee drinke him- 
selfe, with the same liquor, he wets one of his 
principal Gregories : The king many times call- 
ing for acup, breakes the square, otherwise they 
never leave untill the bottle is out, and so alb 
the bottles we bring.” 


Theodd phraseology and irregular spelling 
alone suffice to give a quaint flavour to 
Jobson’s bald account of a journey rather 
devoid of exciting incident. The “ enter- 
taining episodes” of which the publishers, 
in their advertisement, claim this book to 
be full, are somehow not so much in evi- 
dence as readers have been led to expect. 
Some explanatory notes, like those of the 
Hakluyt publications, and the addition 
of a chart of the course of the Gambia, 
serving to identify the localities, would have 
gone a long way towards improving the 
usefulness and value of the publication. If 
we remember rightly, Miss Kingsley’s 
original books of African travel were like- 
wise sadly deficient in maps whereon her 
routes could be critically identified and veri- 
fied. As the works of the ‘ Saracen’s 
Head Library” are principally intended to 
take their ‘‘place in select and noble 
libraries,” such deficiencies will not affect. 
the mere bibliophiles, who are attracted 
mainly by Caslon type, Messrs. Arnold 
& Foster’s special hand-made paper, and 
African ornamentation, which in all respects 
they will find most satisfactory. 








WE might notice either under ‘ Literature’ or 
‘Science’ In the King’s County, by E. Kay 
Robinson (Isbister), for the book is that rare 
combination which includes both. Mr. Robin- 
son writes with ease and charm, and he 
makes his scientific points so neatly and unob- 
trusively that one is occasionally apt to forget 
his real learning in all matters of country 
lore. There are human touches here, too, 
concerning Norfolk, the death of Queen Vic- 
toria, the reality of neighbours in the country, 
and village sports, but we like our author 
best when he deals with birds, flowers, and 
insects. We take at random two pages, and 
find on one the shrewd remark :— 

“A terribly unhealthy season, we say, when the 

unfittest among us are being weeded out in large 
numbers; but we do not remark what a guod thing 
it may be for generations unborn to have had the 
unhealthy parents killed off.” 
The next page appeals to us forcibly in the 
present season. This year we are suffering 
from a plague of insects. But ‘‘nihil est ab 
omni parte beatum,” as ‘‘ wise old popular 
Horace” remarked, and Mr. Robinson points 
out that in what the grumbler calls a very 
bad year ‘‘frost out of season is nature’s own 
insecticide.” En revanche we believe that this 
year the slugs have been much less potent than 
last. But they affect the agriculturist, not the 
casual man in the country. While we are de- 
lighted with such work as this, we may express. 
a hope that Mr. Robinson will give us a 
sternly scientific treatise on warning colours, 
or some of the other problems which the 
modern naturalist is developing out of Darwin’s 
great researches. 


Every Man his own Gardener. By Johny 
Halsham. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Garden- 
ing books are so numerous nowadays that 
it is no sufficient justification for the exist- 
ence of a new one to say that it is attractively 
written and beautifully,if somewhat fantastically, 
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illustrated. But in this case we may add that 
every page is sound and practical, and that 
there are few gardeners, at any rate amateurs, 
who will not profit by a careful perusal of its 
pages. This book seems to us eminently useful 
to gardeners in all stages, and we heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Halsham on his wide knowledge 
and acute observation, and, most of all, on the 
strictly practical and plain language in which he 
has given it to all who may consult these pages. 
There are a few points on which we disagree 
with him, notably in his complete disdain for 
chemical fertilizers, dry and liquid. With the 
aid of any such clear and concise manual as Mr. 
H. H. Cousins’s, we are of opinion that great 
help may be safely given in many cases with 
almost startling results. So long as it is borne 
in mind that the garden soil must have humus, 
or decayed vegetable matter, and that no ferti- 
lizer can supply the place of it, surely the 
thoughtful and sparing use of these powerful 
agents is to be encouraged and recommended. 
However this may be, the value of Mr. 
Halsham’s book to gardeners—beginners or 
proficients—is very considerable, and we heartily 
fecommend its purchase and perusal. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M. Grorces Courry, in a paper read before 
the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, describes and figures the rock-markings 
at Etampes, in the Department of Seine-et-Oise, 
which he attributes to the Neolithic period. 
Some fragmentsof sandstone, with edges polished 
by prolonged rubbing, were found, by means of 
which the marks might have been made. The 
objects portrayed include a harpoon, figures 
representing boughs of trees, arrows, squares 
divided into numerous compartments, and other 
rectangular forms, but no figures of men or 
animals. They were found on rocks in eight 
different parts of the same arrondissement. 

The Godard Prize has been awarded by the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris to M. Huguet 
for his investigations into the peoples of the 
Sahara, and other anthropological works. 
Honourable mention was accorded to M. Nice- 
foro for his anthropological report on the school 
children of Lausanne, and to Dr. Haberer, of 
Jena, for a work on skulls and skeletons from 
Pekin. The Fauvelle Prize has been awarded 
to Dr. Etienne Rabaud for his anatomical works. 
M. Cartailhac was appointed to deliver the 
annual Broca Conference, and M. Sébillot to 
attend the centenary celebration of the Society 
of Antiquaries of France. 

The question has been discussed whether the 
engraved and painted figures discovered by 
MM. Riviére and Capitan in caves belonging to 
the Magdalenian epoch afford any evidence as 
to the possession of a religious idea by the men 
of that period. M. Salomon Reinach appears 
disposed to think that some of the animal 
figures may have served the purposes of totemic 
or tribal symbols, and that the portrayal of 
them might have been supposed to exert a 
magical influence. Another scholar thinks that, 
if that is so, it implies the existence of religion 
at a still earlier period. 

Another discussion has arisen on the origin 
and definition of the term “ Moor” and of the 
Moorish race. M. Bloch finds the expression 
used in five different senses, as applying to the 
mixed race inhabiting the towns of Algeria and 
Tunisia, the mountain tribes of Morocco on 
the Algerian frontier, and the nomadic tribes 
of Western Sahara. Others consider the 
expression as signifying black, and applying 
generally to the black populations of North 
Africa, and their successors in that locality, 
before it gained its special application to the 
invaders of Spain. M. Delisle, on the contrary, 
thinks that those called Moors have never been 
either black or the descendants of black races. 

M. M. Volkov has laid before the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris the first portion (seventy- 





seven pages) of an elaborate paper on skeletic 
variations of the foot among the Primates, and, 
in particular, in the human race. The obtaining 
of materials for this research presented much 
difficulty, but the author was able to secure 
for the purpose of study twelve skeletons of 
gorilla, eight of chimpanzee, and as many of 
gibbon, three of orang, while in the case of 
man the number which he considers suffi- 
cient — at least twenty —has only been pro- 
curable for the European, the negro, the 
Melanesian, and the Japanese, in each case 
males only. The measurements of these are 
contained in forty-four tables, from which some 
instructive generalizations are drawn. 

Prof. Giglioli has communicated to the June 
number of Man photographs and a description 
of hafted copper implements from Peru, indicat- 
ing six different methods of hafting. Specimens 
provided with the original hafts are rarely 
found in the huacas, and these are of high 
interest. Mr. Latcham has furnished drawings 
and a description of a female skull from an 
ancient barrow on the Andes slopes, in the pro- 
vince of Coquimbo, together with full measure- 
ments. Mr. Andrew Lang has communicated 
the discovery in New South Wales of a stone 
object, resembling a churinga described by 
Messrs, Spencer and Gillen as found in Central 
Australia, and not hitherto known to exist 
south of that region. 








SOCIETIES. 


MICROSCOPICAL. — June 15.— Dr. D. H. Scott, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Honorary Fellows : Gaston Bonner, Jacques Brun, 
Yves Delage, S. Ramon y Cajal, B. Renault, J. J. 
Harris Teall, Silvanus P. Thompson, and M. Treub.— 
Mr. T. H. Powell exhibited Pleurosigma angulatum 
under a 1/40 inch, 1°35 N.A. apochromatic homo- 
geneous immersion objective made by him.—Prof. 
Hartog exhibited a slide prepared and lent to him 
by Prof. Vejdovsky, showing the first segmentation 
spindle and centrospheres in the embryo of = 
chelmis. This was so large as to be visible with a 
pocket lens.—Mr. Beck exhibited a portable micro- 
scope designed by Mr. A. Hollick, chiefly for the 
examination of botanical subjects, but equally useful 
for other purposes. The mirror was so mounted 
that it could be used above the stage for illumi- 
nating opaque objects, swinging on a centre that 
was at the level of the object. An ingeniously con- 
trived rotating cell, made of cardboard, forming a 
convenient revolving object-holder, and a simple 
method of mounting in pill-boxes, were described. 
Another point of interest was the coning down of 
the front of the objective so as to admit just as 
much light as could be utilized by the back lens, 
this reduction of the front of the objective 
facilitating the illumination of opaque objects. 
—Prof. J. D. Everett read his paper entitled 
‘A Direct Proof of Abbs’s Theorems on the 
Microscopic Resolution of Gratings,’ of which 
an abstract had been previously circulated.— 
Mr. Beck explained Abbe’s experiment with a 
grating on the stage showing doubling of the lines 
by means of a triple slit in the back focal plane of 
the object-glass. This he had brought, at Prof. 
Everett's request, in illustration of the paper.—Mr. 
Rheinberg made some remarks on the influence on 
image gratings of phase difference amongst their 
spectra, which he illustrated by an arrangement he 
had prepared of a microscope that showed the move- 
ment of lines in the image of a grating by creatinga 
phase difference amongst the spectra in the back 
focal plane of the objective by means of an Abbe 
glass- wedge a= r. F. W. Millett’s paper 
(the sixteenth of the series) on ‘The Recent Fora- 
minifera of the Malay Archipelago’ was taken as 
read.—Mr, F. Enock gave a lecture on ‘ Nature’s 
Protection of Insect Life,’ which was illustrated by 
a fine series of lantern-slides of colour photographs 
of living insects. 





HISTORICAL.—June 16.—Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr, F. Hitchin-Kemp and Mr. 
J. A. H. Watson were elected Fellows. — The 
Université de Paris and the Imperial University 
Library, Vienna, were admitted as subscribing 
libraries. — The Alexander Prize Essay on ‘The 
Attempts to establish a Balance of Power in 
Europe, 1648-1700, was read by Miss E. M. Routh, 
the medalist for 1903.—A discussion followed, in 
which the Chairman, the Hon. Secretary, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, Sir D. M. Wallace, and Miss 
C. Scofield took part. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Mon. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 

Web. ae a Institute, 4.—‘ Explanation of a Large Engray- 
ing with Chronograms on Joseph [., the Boy King of 
toang ne lag Mr. J. Hilton; ‘The Archzological Results of 
the Harlyn Bay Discoveries,’ Rev. RK. Ashington Bullen. 





Hrience Gossiy. 


THE Royal Society has just issued a series 

of nineteen obituary notices of Fellows whose 
deaths have occurred within recent years, ending 
with 1903. Some of these should prove of 
permanent value in view of the authority that 
is derived from their authorship. The latter is 
in most cases easily to be recognized, notwith- 
standing that the notices are written over 
initials only. Thus Lord Rayleigh supplies an 
exceptionally interesting biography and estimate 
of the scientific labours of Sir Gabriel Stokes. 
Ripe consideration leads to the conclusion that 
in many subjects, and especially in hydro- 
dynamics and optics, the advance due to the 
great Lucasian Professor is fundamental in 
character. Scarcely in a single instance did he 
fail to go forward in the right direction. Lord 
Rayleigh records that 
“near the end, while conscious that he had not long 
to live, he retained his faculties unimpaired ; only 
during the last few hours he wandered slightly, and 
imagined that he wasaddressing the undergraduates 
of his college, exhorting them to purity of life.” 
A portrait in photogravure, after a study by 
Mrs. F. W. H. Myers, prefaces the obituary. 
An obituary of Lord Armstrong, by Sir Andrew 
Noble, contains many welcome details concern- 
ing the busy career of the founder of the 
Elswick Works; and there is one of Prof. 
Willard Gibbs, of Yale University, by Prof. J. 
Larmor, Sec.R.S. 


THE recent report of the Swiss Natur- 
forschende Gesellschaft proves without a doubt 
that the retrograde movement noticed in certain 
glaciers has come to a stop, and in some cases 
the measurements have established the fact 
that during the last three years the tendency 
has been to increase in size. The Rhone glacier 
and the Lower Grindelwald glacier are still 
receding, but the Upper Grindelwald glacier 
and several others have decidedly advanced. 


THE oe of the Army Medical Department 
has just been published as a Parliamentary 
Paper (price 1s. 9d.). 

THE sun will be in apogee an hour after mid- 
night on the 4th inst. The moon will be new 
on the morning of the 13th, and full on that of 
the 27th. An occultation of Aldebaran will 
take place (from 5h. 3lm. to 6h. 24m., Green- 
wich time) on the morning of the 10th. The 
planets Mercury and Venus will be at superior 
conjunction with the sun, the former about 
midnight on the 9th, and the latter on the 
morning of the 8th. Mars is not visible this 
month. Jupiter rises about midnight, and 
enters the constellation Aries towards the end 
of the month. Saturn rises earlier in the 
eastern part of Capricornus; he will be in 
conjunction with the moon before rising on the 
28th. 


We have received the fifth number of 
vol. xxxiii. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing a calculation 
of the definitive orbit of Comet IV., 1889, by 
Dr. Horn, who finds it to be elliptic with a 
period of about 9,739 years; an appendix 
to Signor Boccardi’s list of places of reference 
stars for the Catania catalogue, and a note by 
Prof. Riccd on the colour of water. 


Messrs. Jack have in hand the ‘ Edinburgh 
Stereoscopic Atlas of Anatomy,’ an important 
scientific work on a novel plan. ‘The first 
section of this publication will be issued in the 
course of the ensuing autumn. The plates are 
arranged for use with the stereoscope, which 
enables them to be seen with admirable dis- 
tinctness, and the parts of the body bear 
ingenious little labels, by which they may be 
verified and referred to the text above. 
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The Decrees of Memphis and Canopus. By 
E. A. Wallis Budge. 3 vols. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Wuen a high official of the British Museum 
produces a work on his own subject, he 
cannot but expect our earnest attention. 
The present work forms vols. xvii.—xix. of 
a series on Egypt and Chaldea, and is 
written to meet ‘‘a demand for a popular 
work” on the two most famous bilingual 
texts ever discovered in Egypt. The leter of 
them, which is treated first, and which has 
been long known as the Rosetta stone, raises 
all the problems of the first decipherment 
of hieroglyphics, and gives Dr. Budge ample 
scope to show his learning. But his notion 
of a popular book differs widely from ours. 
In the first place, the public has long since 
lost all interest in the quarrel between 
Young and Champollion, as to the priority 
-of their claims in this decipherment. Both 
were clever men, and both contributed 
largely to the discovery. Champollion won 
the chief laurels in his day, not only by his 
arduous and successful work in Egypt, 
where he wore out his short life in copying 
hundreds of huge texts, but also by his 
literary skill in composing his ‘ Précis du 
Systéme Hiéroglyphique.’ This book, 
which Dr. Budge fails to appreciate, is one 
of the most beautiful specimens of inductive 
reasoning known to us, and deserves to be 
in the hands of every youth who desires 
to make discoveries. But whether the first 
great step of guessing that the picture signs 
were also phonetic was stolen by Cham- 
pollion from Young or not is now of little 
consequence. Dr. Budge thinks it was, and 
we do not care to contradict him. The 
details about the earliest years of both 
discoverers, and their wonderful precocity, 
may be fit for a popular book; but we 
think the account (with plates) of the 
various guesses made by Young and others, 
and the early and faulty translations, should 
have no place in such a work. Who 
cares now for Ameilhon’s French, and 
then his Latin, versions of the Greek 
text? To give us all these attempts, 
instead of one authoritative version, and 
critical notes regarding them, is to fill up 
space to no great purpose. When Dr. Budge 
supplies a transliteration of the hieroglyphic, 
with a verbum verbo translation, we are very 
grateful to him, and this is the valuable 
part of his work. The three volumes might 
easily be reduced to one, and be far more 
serviceable. 

Among the very few interesting facts to 
be gathered from the antiquated discussions 
is this—that all the early decipherers seem 
to have attacked the demotic (enchorial) 
text as the problem more easily to be 
solved. We know now that they were 
wrong, and that it is only through hiero- 
glyphics that any serious advance has been 
made in demotic studies, which are even yet 
in a very backward state. It is from this 
side that we should have expected Dr. 
Budge to give us more light; but he is dis- 
appointing. For though he does supply 
the versions of the demotic, both of 
Revillout and of Hess, he gives only a 
transliteration of the sounds from Hess, 
whereas here, if anywhere, we expected a 





facsimile with a verbum verbo transliteration 
and translation attached. Such an arrange- 
ment would have given valuable aid to any 
aspirant in demotic studies. The British 
Museum ought surely to command demotic 
types. M. Revillout’s freehand drawings 
of the signs are very free in every sense, 
nor can any of his renderings be trusted 
without independent corroboration. We 
are, therefore, glad to find that Hess’s 
version agrees with him in the main. How 
far Hess is really independent we cannot 
tell. At all events, these two and Brugsch’s 
version should not have been printed sepa- 
rately without comparison, but as one 
version, with critical variants. On one 
point we feel sure that Brugsch is right, and 
later scholars, including Dr. Budge, wrong. 
They have wholly mistaken the object of 
the king in damming off the water of the 
inundation from Lycopolis, which he was 
besieging. They imagine he did it in order 
to reduce the city by drought. The text 
contradicts this, and says that he took it 
by storm. We think that the real danger 
to the besiegers was the inundation of their 
camp, and the destruction of their siege 
works by the rising Nile, for Lycopolis, 
like every Egyptian city, was on a mound 
surrounded by low ground. It is the 
great operation of keeping the water off 
the siege works which is commemorated 
in the text. 

On the disputed question whether the 
Egyptian or the Greek was the original in 
both Rosetta and Canopus inscriptions, Dr. 
Budge says that he is now convinced that 
in the Rosetta the demotic text was the first 
composed, then transliterated into hiero- 
glyphics, and translated into Greek. In 
the earlier Canopus text, where the demotic 
is only given round the edge of the stone, 
he asserts that the Greek was the ori- 
ginal. He might have told his readers 
that this question was raised by Prof. 
Mahaffy in his earlier history of the 
Ptolemies (p. 226), in which he was one 
of the first to assert the priority of the 
demotic in both cases on grounds of com- 
mon sense. A conclave of native priests, 
few of whom knew Greek, assembled for a 
religious purpose. Of course they debated 
in Egyptian, and of course their secretaries 
wrote down their decisions in the current 
and cursive script. Hieroglyphics were a 
matter of antique lore, and of special 
training even among them at this epoch, 
and so both this and the Greek version 
were entrusted to specialists, and made sub- 
sequently. The pre-eminence of demotic 
in the later inscription, and its more im- 
portant place on the face of the stele, only 
show the growth of nationalism in the 
interval. Under the earlier kings that 
cursive script was probably thought a low 
native thing, not worthy of a place beside 
Greek. At all events, the notion that the 
Court composed a Greek decree, and sent it 
down to the priests to adopt, is very hard 
to accept in the face of the very foreign 
features which the Greek exhibits. 

But here is, indeed, the point on which 
Dr. Budge is a less competent judge. We 
are bound to express our opinion that his 
knowledge of Greek is defective. He 
might at least have referred to the edition 
of Letronne to secure a decently printed 
transliteration, inordinary type, with accents, 





of what he calls the uncials of the original. 
The term uncial is out of favour now, even in 
describing early Greek writing; as applied 
to lapidary work it is otiose. Could any 
stonecutter do his work in _ cursive 
script ? 

However, in spite of the careful tran- 
scripts and translations accessible, Dr. Budge 
gives us a text of which every page shows 
his unfamiliarity with Greek. Accents are 
either wrong or missing far too frequently 
to be excused. Thus, in the majority of 
cases where it occurs, otpatyyds has no 
accent at all; and we meet icpareiav and 
xXpypaticpovs, and frequently such things 
as d, which to a scholar are painful. 
‘‘Berenike Euergetes” is even more 80. 
But still worse, in the face of all the versions 
he prints, are the mistranslations. He gives 
us by way of corroboration, and very pro- 
perly, the text on the obelisk from Phila, 
now at Kingston Hall, which is a complaint 
of the priests that all the passing officials 
“ propose themselves” for a visit, and live 
on the priests so constantly, that cvpBaiver 
éXarrova bar To iepdv Kal Kivdvveverv Aas TOU 
py Exev TA voutCopeva mpds Tas......0volas, 
&c. Here is his version :— 


‘*The temple is becoming very poor, and we 
are in danger of coming to possess nothing 
except that which will suftice for the cost, which 
is laid down by law, for the sacrifices,” &c. 


The true meaning is that they will not have 
enough left to perform the customary sacri- 
fices, and we need hardly tell the reader 
that 7a vouréoueva need not mean established 
by law. Presently we find cvepyernpevoe 
(without accent) rendered ‘exceedingly 
grateful.” It is almost inconceivable that 
though in the Canopus text Dr. Budge 
translates yay tvxy correctly as the open- 
ing of a new paragraph, in the Rosetta he 
makes it the concluding clause of the pre- 
vious sentence, and then puts in the particle 
and to help him on to the following edofe! 
These details, which we were bound to 
give in proof of our assertion, are not more 
striking than the want of elegance in Dr. 
Budge’s renderings. He varies in his 
English for ’Ev:pavijs, and once translates 
it ‘‘ visible,” which is as nearly wrong as 
possible. ‘Good-doing”’ is very awkw 
for Evepyérys, seeing that both benefactor 
and beneficent are available from other ver- 
sions, and are sometimes used byhim. ’E7i 
méov adfovres is hardly “ multiplying ex- 
ceedingly”; nor are roAAG Kai peyddra 
“many and great deeds,” except to school- 
boys. ImIpdorepov is not “ originally”; ra 
yevéOX.a are not birthday festivals, but the 
birthday festival. We could cite a dozen 
more such things, but these are enough to 
show that, as far as the Greek side is con- 
cerned, the book is not what it ought to be. 
The printing side by side of a crowd of 
translations, without any attempt to sift or 
compare them, points in the same direction. 
Anybody who had the books under his hand 
could have these printed without any critical 
trouble. A comparison, for example, of 
Porson’s and Letronne’s versions would 
have been worth making, and some of the 
comments of the latter, and of Prof. 
Mahaffy on difficult points in the Greek, 
might very well have been added. A little 
more thinking would have helped our 
author from such awkwardness as making 
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the statement that the King and Queen 

collected corn from Syria, Phoenicia, and 

Cyprus, “ where prices were high,” for the 

starving Egyptians. The text only says 

that the corn was bought at an enhanced 
rice from all these countries, not that the 
earest market was chosen. 

But we must not censure without giving 
whatever commendation is due; for fault- 
finding is an easy task, and it is only those 
who have done a long piece of work who 
know how easily mistakes elude watchful- 
ness. The reader who does not want a 
mere popular account, and who is content 
to sift and compare for himself, will find in 
these volumes much useful information upon 
these great bilingual inscriptions. This 
invaluable sort of document is unfortu- 
nately very rare. What would we not 
give for a Carian-Greek text, not to say 
or a Cretan stone with the script of Minos 
rendered in hieroglyphics or in early 
Phoenician? It is just over a century since 
the Rosetta stone was found, and what a 
door it opened to future progress! The 
Canopus stone shows how much can escape 
even the search of half a century. May we 
hope that explorers will surprise us by the 
announcement of other such discoveries ? 








THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


As we briefly recorded last week, the House 
of Lords has justified the criticisms which we 
and many other journals have from time to time 
made on the action of the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy in respect to the 
Chantrey Bequest. The debate in the House of 
Lords was remarkable for the fact that Lord 
Windsor and Lord Lansdowne, who spoke for 
the Government, while disclaiming any attempt 
to prejudge the issue, went beyond Lord 
Lytton’s admirably worded and moderate appeal 
in their vigorous statement of the primd facie 
case for inquiry. Still more noteworthy were 
the speeches of Lord Wemyss and Lord Car- 
lisle, who, while accepting inquiry on behalf of 
the President and Council of the Academy, 
gave an outline of what their defence may be, 
and in this showed a surprising want of under- 
standing of the terms of the will on the one 
hand, and of the possibilities which the picture 
market has afforded to the administrators of the 
trust on the other. Nor do we think that the 
attempt to show that the promised inquiry 
must end in failure was more successful. That 
it will be exceedingly difficult to arrive at any 
definite conclusions, still more at any absolute 
proof of what ought to have been done in the 
past and what should be done in the future, 
may be admitted, but we are not without 
hopes that the extraordinary unanimity which 
responsible art critics have displayed in this 
matter will tend to alter public opinion about 
the objectivity of the sesthetic judgment. The 
view of the ordinary educated man is that in 
matters of taste one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s, and he shelves discussion with a de 
gustibus. Had Lord Salisbury been alive we 
might have had a defence of this point 
of view put with an epigrammatic effective- 
ness which even those who object to it 
most strongly would have admired for its 
artistic qualities. Nevertheless, it may be well 
to point out that this idea of the subjectivity 
of the esthetic judgment has not always been 
held : it is merely an outcome of the present 
chaotic condition of the arts. An objective 
standard is attainable the moment one has a 
consensus of authoritative opinion, and there 
was a time when this consensus existed for the 
valuation of works of art. In the later Middle 
Ages and early Renaissance the contract 





between a patron and an artist was drawn with 
a clause that the work was to be done to the 
satisfaction of competent masters in the art, 
not, be it noticed, to the satisfaction of the 
patron. Moreover, all disputes between artist 
and patron were settled not in the law courts, 
but by the masters of the guild, whose business 
was quite as much to defend the public against 


imposture as the artists against extortion. At | 


that period sciences such as medicine were in 
the chaotic condition that at present affects the 
arts, and one man’s opinion was literally as 
good as another’s as to the prophylactic efficacy 
of an owl’s heart worn under the left armpit, 
or the tongue of an adder killed in the new 
moon. The sciences have won through to a 
certain objective standard, and though doctors 
still differ, no one doubts that there is a right 
and awrong. But that objective standard is 
really based on a consensus of opinion just 
as much as in the case of arts or morals. The 
consensus of opinion is, it is true, easier to 
obtain in the sciences, but even there it often 
requires a long time and many and bitter con- 
troversies before it is established ; and there is 
no inherent impossibility in the idea, however 
improbable, that science might lose again the 
power of compelling the belief of the laity 
which it possesses, while art might recover in 
some truly representative central organization 
the authoritative voice which silences objection 
and compels individual caprice to bow to a 
universally recognized standard. 

That, at least, is what the decision of the 
artists’ guilds in the fifteenth century implied, 
and, oddly enough, our academies are the 
descendants, though not in a direct line, of 
those guilds, and the pretensions of our Royal 
Academy, and the large measure of belief which 
it still imposes on the public, are perhaps in part 
an inheritance from the time when the guilds 
did really expound for the public the expert 
opinion of the entire craft they represented. 
But though the Academy is the lingering repre- 
sentative of the idea of a guild, it no longer 
performs its functions, it no longer represents 
even the average, still less the most scholarly, 
opinion among artists. It has become merely 
one among many societies contending for public 
favour and patronage, favoured, it is true, by 
its title of Royal and the gift from the nation of 
its buildings, but not endeavouring in return for 
this assistance to set a higher standard of artistic 
endeavour or to support a more learned and 
scholarly doctrine than would naturally find 
favour with the public, but, on the contrary, 
descending as low as its less favoured, and 
therefore more excusable, rivals in the bid 
for cheap and lucrative popularity. If we 
would picture an analogous state of affairs 
in morals to that which obtains in 
esthetics, we must suppose the law to be 
organized mainly for the encouragement of the 
baser passions and animal instincts of mankind. 
Such a state of things would not be tolerated 
for long in any matter which touches so nearly 
our actual life ; but in the arts, which are still 
looked on as superfluous luxuries, and not as 
essential to human perfection, it has been 
accepted as natural. A closer analogy, however, 
may be found within the arts themselves if we 
pn, a theatre, endowed by the State for the 
production of classical drama, which pocketed 
its annual grant and proceeded to have thou- 
sand-night runs of ‘Charley’s Aunt.’ It is true 
that Lord Lytton’s inquiry will not affect the 
Academy as such directly, but it is not impos- 
sible that should the case which has been urged 
against that body in the matter of the Chantrey 
Bequest be held proven, there will come about 
such a revulsion in public opinion that in the 
future the Academy may be called upon to drop 
its pretensions to being more than the oldest 
and best-known group of artists in the king- 
dom, differing in no essential way from any of 
the other competing groups. Such a result is not 
impossible, and we venture to say that even 





this would be a great gain for national art ; 
but if we look far enough ahead, any such 
merely negative and destructive policy ought 
not to satisfy us. It would be already 
something if the vulgarest of our Trimalchios 
could no longer plume himself on having taste, 
because his likings coincided with those of our 
Royal Academicians. But this ought to be 
only one step in the direction of establishing an 
effective organ of really scholarly and academic 
opinion, and, finally, of founding a tradition of 
sound craftsmanship, a thing no more inherently 
impossible than a tradition of good plumbing 
or carpentering. All this may sound at the 
present moment chimerical and vague; but 
unless those who are anxious for reform keep 
some such end in view, the accusation that 
they are moved only by dislike of a rich and 
powerful organization, and that their aims 
are merely destructive, will have at least an 
appearance of truth. It will only be very 
gradually that we can feel our way towards any 
such end; but it is well even for practical 
politicians to have some worthy and construc- 
tive ideal to inspire their activities. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 


THREE recent acquisitions of some note 
deserve mention. Two pictures that formed 
part of the exhibition of Old Masters at Bur- 
lington House last winter have found their way 
to Trafalgar Square. About the desirability of 
the ‘ Portrait of a Woman’ by Van der Helst, 
which belonged to the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, there can, we think, be no doubt. It is a 
painting which shows, together with great power 
of realization, a delicate taste rare in Dutch art. 
The attribution to Van der Helst is, we believe, 
perfectly correct, and a comparison with the 
other portrait of a ‘Lady with a Fan’ in the 
Gallery, while it shows considerable differences 
in the treatment of light and shade—the model- 
ling of the new portrait being more accented 
and solid—shows also a precisely similar touch 
in the drapery and lace, and a similar feeling 
for pose and composition. Another picture 
from the Marquess of Northampton’s col- 
lection is the portrait of the painter's father by 
Diirer. This is likely to lead to much discussion, 
It is not, we believe, accepted as genuine by the 
best German authorities, Drs. Bode and Fried- 
lander, nor by the majority of English critics. 
At the time; of the winter exhibition at Bur- 
lington House we expressed approval of the 
attribution; but the present writer is compelled 
by internal evidence to agree with the adverse 
opinion so well put forward in Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson’s letter to the Athenewm, and to 
regard it as one of the best early copies of a 
lost original. 

Finally, we must congratulate Sir E. J, 
Poynter on the acquisition—for it is an open 
secret that the purchase is due to him—of the 
portrait of Quin by Hogarth. Perhaps the 
National Portrait Gallery would have been the 
obvious place for it, but its great artistic excel- 
lence justifies its present position. 








FREDERICK SANDYS. 


Tue death of Mr. Frederick Sandys on 
Saturday last removes a very interesting figure 
of marked individuality from English art. 
He can hardly be described as great in the 
same sense that Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
were great artists, for his output was compara- 
tively small, and what there was of it appealed 
only to the cultured few. Quantity, popularity 


with the crowd, and extensively lithographed 
pictures do not, it is true, necessarily constitute 
greatness ; if they did we should still be dis- 
cussing the thousand-and-one ‘“‘great” and 
‘‘sensational” pictures of the early and mid 
Victorian period. 


There is nevertheless the 
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almost indefinable impression that, as an artist, 
Sandys fell short of that greatness which, with 
more industry and a proper use of talents, he 
would have reached. Although he was not a 
member of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
their methods and ideals were his, and when the 
full history of that great movement is written his 
work will doubtless be there fully considered. 
Curiously enough, he was one of the first satirists 
of the movement, and when, in 1857, Millais 
exhibited his ‘Sir Isumbras at the Ford,’ Sandys 
followed with a caricature showing Millais in 
the place of the knight riding an ass with 
«*J. R., Oxon.,” inscribed on its haunches; 
Rossetti appears in the place of the little girl, 
with Holman Hunt, loaded with paint-brushes, 
clinging round his waist, with many other 
details, notably Titian, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo in an attitude of prayer, and a scroll 
with the inscription ‘‘Ora pro nobis.” The 
clever parody gave offence in some quarters, but 
— at least entered into the spirit of the 
joke. 

Sandys was born at Norwich in 1832, and his 
first artistic work was the illustration of some 
1ocal handbooks to the ‘Birds of Norfolk’ 
and ‘The Antiquities of Norwich’; he appears 
to have had no regular art-training of any kind, 
either at the Academy schools or elsewhere. 
He was ‘‘hung” at the Royal Academy before 
he was twenty years of age, his first exhibit 
appearing in 1851, and consisting of a por- 
trait in crayons of Lord Henry Loftus, His 
exhibits at the Academy from 1851 to 1886 
number forty-seven, chiefly portraits in crayons, 
notably those of the Rev. Thomas Freeman, 
the Rev. T. Randolph, Mrs, Susannah Rose (one 
in pen-and-ink, 1862, and the other in oils, 
1863), children of J. J. Colman, Leopold de 
Rothschild, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Milbank, Mrs. 
Charles A. Howell, Cyril Flower, Browning, 
Russell Lowell, Matthew Arnold, and Goldwin 
Smith. To the Grosvenor Gallery he contributed 
nine works. 

Rossetti is said to have pronounced Sandys 
“the greatest of living draughtsmen,”’ and those 
who are familiar with the illustrated books of 
the ‘‘sixties” of the last century will agree 
that Rossetti was not exaggerating. To the 
Cornhill Magazine of 1860 he contributed one 
drawing, ‘The Portent,’ and this is repro- 
duced in ‘The Cornhill Gallery,’ 1865. To 
Once a Week of 1861 he contributed five 
drawings, and in the volume for 1862 there are 
six of his drawings ; and from 1863 to 1866 his 
work appeared, but sparingly, in Good Words. 

Some of Sandys’s most successful portraits 
date from about 1880, when the late Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan commissioned him to 
execute a series of life-size drawings, in slightly 
coloured chalks, of various eminent authors 
whose books the firm published. These in- 
cluded Browning, Matthew Arnold, John 
Morley, Goldwin Smith, J. H. Shorthouse, 
J. Russell Lowell, Tennyson, Dean Church, 
Westcott, Mrs. Oliphant, and J. R. Green 
{this powerful drawing was engraved on steel 
by G. J. Stodart for Green’s ‘ Conquest of 
England,’ 1883). That of Matthew Arnold was, 
like all the other portraits of him, not a suc- 
cess; an engraving of it by Lacour was pub- 
lished in the volume of the English Illustrated 
Magazine for 1884, Mr. Macmillan also secured 
an interesting early portrait by Sandys of Lord 
Wolseley. 

Many of Sandys's more important works have 
been frequently reproduced, and are in well- 
known private collections, Mention may be 
made of a few: ‘Autumn,’ 1860; ‘The Old 
Chartist,’ 1862; ‘Mrs. George Meredith,’ 
a chalk drawing, 1864, in possession of George 
Meredith ; ‘ Medea,’ 1868, which, by the way, 
was accepted at the Royal Academy, but was 
rejected at the last moment, a proceeding 
which drew forth an indignant protest, and 
a characteristic eulogy from Mr. Swinburne, 
with the result that the picture was duly hung 





in the following year; ‘Samuel,’ 1885 (which, 
with many other drawings and studies, belongs 
to Lord Battersea) ; ‘ Bhanavar the Beautiful,’ 
1864; ‘Hero,’ a chalk drawing of a female 
head, 1871; ‘ Breydon Water,’ 1871; ‘ Lethe,’ 
circa 1874 (also the property of Lord Batter- 
sea, a study for the head of which was repro- 
duced in the Universal Review, May, 1888) ; 
‘ Penelope,’ 1878 ; ‘Persephone,’ 1878 (Lord 
Battersea); ‘The Magdalen,’ ‘St. George,’ 
1880 (also Lord Battersea’s); ‘Selene,’ 1894 ; 
a portrait of a little girl, ‘Christabel Gilli- 
lan,’ chalk drawing, 1887; ‘Marie Meredith’ 
(Mrs. H. P. Sturgis), a chalk drawing, 1894 ; 
Mrs. Jean Palmer, chalk drawing, 1896 ; ‘ Cas- 
sandra,’ 1896; and, one of the best known of 
all, ‘Proud Maisie,’ 1868, of which fifty copies 
were issued in the ‘‘ privately-printed folia” 
of the ‘‘ Sette of Odd Volumes” by Dr. John 
Todhunter, on November 6th, 1891. This head 
is taken from 

“the sister of one of Rossetti’s favourite models, a 
lady who from this time forward was a frequent 
sitter to Mr. Sandys. The crayon drawing, which 
is of wonderful vividness and delicate finish, is in 
Lord Battersea’s collection,” 

and was reproduced in ‘Songs of the North,’ 
edited by A. C. Macleod and H. Boulton. 

Like his friend Rossetti, with whom he lived 
for many years in Chelsea, Sandys was much 
attracted by the Arthurian legends, and the 
result was some exquisitely beautiful drawings 
and pictures in oils, some of which were exhi- 
bited at the Academy at a time when such things 
were anything but popular: ‘Vivien’ (1863), 
‘La Belle Ysoude’ (1863), ‘Morgan la Fay’ 
(1864), ‘King Pelle’s Daughter bearing the 
Vessel of the Sangraal’ (1862), ‘none,’ and 
‘Oriana.’ 

Sandys has frequently been the subject of 
magazine and other articles, notably in the Art 
Journal of 1884, in the Hobby Horse, 1888.92, 
in the Savoy and the Quarto; Mr. Joseph 
Pennell contributed a paper on him to the 
German periodical Pan about nine years ago, 
and, as usual, appears to have let the idea 
run away with him that he ‘‘ discovered” Mr. 
Sandys! Mr. Pennell ‘‘discovers” so many 
people who never wanted discovery that one 
loses count of his amazing industry! At least 
two of Sandys’s drawings were reproduced in 
the same writer’s ‘Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen,’ 1894 ; and Gleeson White dealt 
with Sandys as an illustrator in ‘ English Illus- 
tration.’ The fullest and most authentic account 
of Sandys and his work is a monograph by 
Esther Wood, published as the winter number 
of the Artist, November 18th, 1896. The 
recent exhibition of the works of Sandys at the 
Leicester Galleries was dealt with at the time in 
the columns of the Atheneum. W. R. 








ARCHAXOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue most important news in the archeological 
world of late is, perhaps, Mr. Garstang’s dis- 
covery ,asannounced last week by Prof.Sayceand 
confirmed by Mr. Garstang’s letter to the Times, 
of the missing fragment of the tablet of Negadah 
bearing the name of Aha, and called by some 
the tablet of Menes. Teste Prof. Sayce, it fits 
exactly into the gap left in the part exhibited 
at Khasr el Nil, and a duplicate of the perfect 
tablet was also discovered by Mr. Garstang in 
a chamber left unexplored by M. de Morgan 
in 1897. It will be interesting to see, when 
these new monuments are published, if they 
bear out the contention of Dr. Borchardt and 
his German colleagues that the signs in a 
flattened ogive frame on the right of the tablet 
cover the cartouche-name of Men or Menes, 
the first king of Egypt, or whether, as Dr. 
Naville contends, they merely denote the 
funerary pavilion of King Aha. It is also 
said that Mr. Garstang found a cognizance of 
the king who has been called Narmer, contain- 
ing only the nar fish, and thereby giving 





strength to the view put forward by M. Georges 
Foucart and Dr. Naville that this king’s 
cartouche-name was Bedjau or Boethos, the 
first king, according to Manetho, of the second 
dynasty. If this view prevails, the date of 
the so-called “royal tomb” at Negadah must 
be put down at least a dynasty. Let us hope 
that Mr. Garstang’s forthcoming exhibition, 
to be held under exalted patronage at the 
Society of Antiquaries, will clear up this long- 
debated point. 

A study by M. Victor Loret, M. Maspero’s 
predecessor as director of the Service des 
Antiquités, has appeared in the Revue 
Egyptologique of M. Revillout. It is a curious 
fact that most of the nomes, or provinces, of 
Egypt had assigned to them standards or 
long poles bearing at their top emblems, 
which were considered as in some way the 
impersonation of the nome, and often used 
to denote it in inscriptions. The use of 
these nome-standards goes back to very early 
times, and M. Loret’s view, based upon 
a comparison of a great number of them, is 
that the usual sign of divinity in Pharaonic 
times—i.e., a rectangle with a vertical pro- 
longation, generally thought to be an axe—is 
really the survival of a standard upon which a 
falcon was perched. As he has shown in another 
study, the falcon was the emblem of the god 
Horus, who was, according to him, worshipped 
by the conquering tribe which first ruled over all 
Egypt, and may, therefore, well have been 
taken as a symbol of divinity car’ €£oxjv. The 
theory is not likely to pass without challenge, 
but it is well supported by documents and put 
forward with much dialectical skill, and there- 
fore deserves very careful consideration. 

The great loss that archzeology has suffered 
by the death of M. de Sarzec, whose discovery of 
the monuments of King Gudea and others first 
put the origin of Mesopotamian civilization on 
a satisfactory footing, has been in part made uP 
by the appointment of Capt. Croz to succee 
him as director of the works at Telloh. It is re- 
ported that Capt. Croz has already gotto work and 
has made some important discoveries. Following 
on M. de Morgan’s great find at Susa, the re- 
newed activity of the Pennsylvania University 
expedition at Niffur, and the foundation of the 
German Evangelical Institute at Jerusalem, it 
is a proof of the interest that other nations are 
taking in the scientific exploration of Western 
Asia. It is a pity that England, who, under 
Layard, Smith, and others was the pioneer in 
this work, has now abandoned it, and is un- 
represented in the race for discovery. 

Father Lagrange, the learned Dominican, who 
has lately been made corresponding member of 
the Académie des Inscriptions, has begun a care- 
ful study of the borrowings of later Judaism 
from the religion of Zoroaster. He will pro- 
bably argue later that the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism on Judaism began during the captivity, 
and that no traces of it are to be detected 
earlier. In the present instalment, however, 
published in the Revue Biblique of the Dominican 
School at Jerusalem, he contents himself with 
endeavouring to settle the vexed question of the 
date of Zoroaster. Here he arranges with 
admirable method the pros and cons of his 
predecessors, and contends that the movement 
associated with the name was not the introduc- 
tion of a new doctrine, but the reform of an old. 
Incidentally he corrects some errors into which 
the first Iranists fell, and which have since 
become popular ; as, for instance, the supposed 
existence of a language called Zend, the tongue 
of the Avesta being, as he shows, simply the 
ancient Persian, originally spoken, perhaps, in 
Afghanistan. As for the later Pehlevi, it seems 
to have been the same language strongly 
adulterated with Aramzean in the same way that 
Egyptian was adulterated with Semitic, or 
English with Latin. He also draws a parallel, 
taken from Darmesteter, between the three- 
fold division of the Avesta and its twenty-one 
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books corresponding to the twenty-one words of 
the prayer Ahuna Varya, and the division of 
the Old Testament into Law, Prophets, and 
Hagiographa, and its twenty-two books answer- 
ing to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Altogether, Father Lagrange’s essay, when 
—— should form a book to be read. 

The war in the Far East has drawn the atten- 
tion of the public to the Japanese religion of 
Shinto, and the carefully written and autho- 
ritative articles which M. Michel Revon has 
lately written in the Revue de l'Histoire des 
Religions are therefore timely. It is, he says, 
a mistake to suppose that Shinn-té, or ** the way 
of the gods,” so called in contradistinction to 
Boutsow-dé, or *‘ the way of Buddha,” is exclu- 
sively a philosophy, or, in fact, anything else 
than a regular religion, and the oldest in Japan. 
The Japanese are, he says, naturally given to 
the worship of nature and its forces, and alto- 
gether free from fanaticism. The much dis- 
puted word kami means, he says, simply 
superior, and, while all the gods of Shinto are 
naturally kami, so is a master for his servant, 
the governor of a province for his subjects, and 
the head of an office for his subordinates. So 
far is this carried, that even the ring of hair 
which in their pre- Western stage the Japanese 
used to wear on their heads was called kami, as 
was writing-paper, because it preserved the 
knowledge of better things. 

An interesting paper on ‘Roman Coins in 
India’ was read at the last meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society by Mr. C. Sewell, and was 
accompanied by a complete list of all that have 
been found up to the present day. Their 
number is extraordinary, and their presence in 
so unexpected a quarter hardly accounted for 
by the author’s theory of direct commercial 
relations between Rome and India. Even 
granting this, and supposing the gold to have 
been hoarded by the natives from whom the 
Roman traders must have bought their wares, 
we find it difficult to see how silver and copper 
Roman coinage can have been useful to the 
Indian of, say, the time of Caracalla. Yet the 
hoards discovered consisted largely of silver and 
copper, and thus form a mystery which has yet 
to be unravelled. 








ARCH-EOLOGICAL CRUISE ROUND 
IRELAND. 


I, 

Tue Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
having on three previous occasions taken its 
members on cruises along portions of the coast 
of Ireland and Scotland, this year chartered 
the steamship Magic, of the Belfast Steamship 
Company’s line, and extended to about twenty 
members of the Cambrian Archeological Society 
and an equal number of English archzeologists 
the privilege of joining in an excursion to the 
northern, western, and southern islands and 
the coast of Ireland. The party altogether 
numbered more than 130, of whom about forty 
were ladies. The arrangements were under the 
management of Mr. R. Cochrane, 1.8.0., and 
Mr. 8. F. Milligan, supported by a committee. 

The attractions of the cruise may be con- 
sidered as generally the journey along the 
coast, beginning at Belfast on Tuesday morning, 
June 21st, anchoring at Lough Swilly for that 
night, proceeding past Tory Island, Inishmurray 
and Inishglora, and anchoring at Blacksod Bay 
for Wednesday night; thence to the Killery 
Fjord on Thursday, where the Beltane fires of 
Midsummer Eve were seen lit on the rocks of 
Connemara; to Killarney Bay for Friday night, 
and Galway on Saturday, whese the Sunday was 
spent. The magnificent scenery of the Giants’ 


Causeway, the Stag Island, and all the fine 
effects of colour and atmosphere produced on 
the rocky coast of the islands and the mainland 
on this part of the journey delighted the lovers 
of art who were of the party, and filled their 
sketch-books, 





The more archzological interest of the 
journey belongs to the other head — the 
landings at the several islands where it was 
possible for a landing to be effected. The 
excursion began under somewhat rough weather, 
and accordingly the visits to Rathlin and Tory 
Island, which had been contemplated, could not 
be made ; but from that point the programme 
was carried out with commendable courage, 
since in many places the members had to 
be carried from their boats to land on the 
backs of the inhabitants, and in others the 
landings presented some difticulty. The spirits 
of the party, and especially of the ladies, rose 
with every obstacle, and some excellent examples 
of endurance were given in the long and difficult 
walking that was necessary to see all that was 
to be seen. The objects of antiquity visited 
comprised relics of the early Christian settle- 
ments, remains of primitive fortresses, sepul- 
chral monuments, and the like, all of which 
exist in great abundance in the islands and 
shores of this inhospitable and in parts almost 
uninhabitable coast. 

The visits were not without anthropological 
interest also. The natives and their dwellings, 
their customs and their folk-lore, offered 
material for investigation. Mixture of races 
has, in the ages that these sparsely inhabited 
places at the very end of the old world have 
been open to less friendly visitations than ours, 
done much to confuse the types, but the result 
that we know as the characteristic Irish peasant 
is still observable. At Aran, where every man 
is practically a householder, the contribution of 
turf is still collected from each to make the fire 
on St. John’s Eve, and each one religiously 
turns out and takes a turf from the fire to his 
own house, to be the gathering turf and omen 
of good luck to him for the coming year. The 
fire is still welcomed with singings and dances. 
Boys and girls and young men jump over the 
embers. All these are customs which must 
have been introduced long before Christianity, 
and have been handed down by tradition ever 
since. How they fall into line with customs 
in other places may be gathered from Mr. 
Gomme’s paper on fire customs printed in the 
report of the Ethnographic Survey Committee 
to the last (Liverpool) meeting of the British 
Association. At Tempul Cavanagh, on the sup- 
posed anniversary of the saint, whose reputed 
tomb was not large enough to contain the 
assembly, twenty persons watched all night 
outside it to do honour to the saint’s resting- 
place. 

Of religious remains anterior to Christianity 
some certainly exist, but the evidence is 
obscured by the practice of the Christians of 
marking with a cross, and thus consecrating to 
Christianity, objects which owed their origin to 
previous religions, just as many Popes have 
adorned the Egyptian obelisks in Rome with 
crosses, which are wholly inappropriate to the 
inscriptions they bear. The opinion of some of 
the party who were acquainted with the emblems 
of pristine religion and with their signi- 
ficance was strong that in certain cases crosses 
have been placed on stones representing an 
entirely different religious idea. 

It is, however, in their relation to the 
beginnings of Christianity in this remote region 
that the remains found in the long range of 
islands from Inishmurray to Inisheer (the native 
name for the south island of Aran) present a 
most absorbing interest. The missionary on his 
arrival on their desolate coasts probably found 
the few inhabitants dwelling in beehive-shaped 
huts made of the stone of the island loosely 
put together, and contented himself with a 
similar structure for his own residence and 
oratory. One hut may still be seen complete 
in Inishmurray, and the remains of others which 
were probably of this kind were met with in 
penal islands. The beehive shape is produced 
by narrowing the circumference as each layer 
of stones above a certain height is laid down, 





until they meet at the top, or at such a little 
distance from the top as to leave a vent for 
smoke and an opening for light. This is 
essentially the principle upon which cantilever 
bridges are made. In the building of churches, 
as distinct from the cells of missionaries or 
monks, the same method was adopted, with the 
modification that the laying of stones in this 
manner was begun from the top of a rectangular 
building, and not from a circular building. No 
mortar was used, but the stones were put dry 
in their places, and in many buildings there 
is evidence of great skill in the adjusting of the 
stones to one anothersoasto produce the greatest 
amount of compactness and strength ; indeed, 
no further evidence of this is necessary than the 
fact that they have existed so long. The roof 
was secured by handled stones fixed in the wall. 

Another incident in the connexion between 
early Christianity and primitive culture is the 
use by the new settlers of pre existing entrench- 
ments. One of the most nearly complete speci- 
mens of this is the cashel of Inishmurray, 
described by O’Donovan as ‘‘ perhaps the most 
perfect cyclopean ruins in the world.” It is an 
entrenchment of irregular shape, 175 ft. at its 
greatest length and 135 ft. at its greatest 
breadth, erected to a height of 7 to 10 ft. of the 
same undressed and uncemented stones as the 
buildings it encloses. Within its enclosure are 
contained the remains of three churches, @ 
**school house” which was in effect a beehive 
cell, the monastery, and other buildings. Out- 
side is a sweat- house or hot-air bath. The 
church of St. Molaise contains an oaken figure 
which is supposed to represent that very popular 
saint. 

One church which attracted the attention and 
interest of the visitors was that of St. Dervila, 
at Fallmore, in county Mayo. The dedication 
fixes it as of the sixth or early seventh century, 
and it is somewhat larger than the average of 
these churches, measuring 47{t. by 22 ft, 
Crowded congregations were evidently not 
expected in these parts. It is surrounded by 
a graveyard with rude stone crosses, and monu- 
ments formed out of fragments of wrecks. 

At Inishmurray there appears to have been a 
separate burial-ground for females, and itisso used 
to this day, husband and wife not being allowed 
to sleep together in the dust. An altar, the top 
of which is covered with loose round stones, 
is another curious object found there, and the 
visitors were warned by an old lady inhabitant 
not to remove the stones, which had been there 
before Adam was created, for fear of ill-luck. It 
appears that from ancient times to the present 
these stones have been used for cursing. 

The forms of cross incised on stones at several 
places in the district are various. Some curious 
specimens are found in Ardoilean or High Island, 
co. Galway, and are figured in the excellent 
descriptive guide (190 pp.) compiled and 
edited by Mr. Cochrane, which it is hoped will 
be kept in print for permanent circulation, and 
to which the writer of this report is indebted 
for many of the statements made init. One is 
a simple incision with nearly equal limbs, 
each terminating in a more or less regular semi- 
circle, the lower being branched. Another 
contains interlaced ornament, and bears at the 
side of the left limb a cross-crosslet looking 
like a consecration mark ; in the upper left- 
hand corner of the stone is a spiral ornament. 
A third is cut by a circle, and has at the end 
of each limb a semicircular compartment, 
enclosing in one case a key-pattern design, in 
another an object which, it is suggested, may 
be a conventionalized human face, the other 
two being defaced. Between the upper and 
second limb in the left-hand corner occur two 
circular objects, which, it is suggested, may 
represent the sun and moon. The crosses in 
St. MacDara’s Island are also especially interest- 
ing. One contains a bearded head, probably a 
portrait of a saint. On Aran, again, some very 
fine specimens were observed. Some of the 
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incised stones have also inscriptions, usually a 
simple mortuary record. 

One object which excited the greatest admira- 
tion of the visitors is the fort of Dun-nghus 
in Aranmore (the north or larger island). Of 
this an excellent plan and description were 
supplied by Mr. T. J. Westropp to the ‘ Guide.’ 
O'Flaherty describes it as 
‘a large fortified place on the brim of a high 
cleft, a hundred fathoms deep, being a great wall 
of bare stones, without any mortar, in compass as 
big asa large castle bawn, with several long stones on 
the outside, erected slopewise against any assault.” 
The outer rampart, now nearly demolished, 
enclosed 11 acres, measuring 434 ft. by 129. 
Within it is a chevaux de frise consisting of 
pillar stones, forming a protection 30 ft. in 
width ; within that a second rampart of irregular 
form, and in the centre of the whole the inner 
cashel, 150 ft. by 140, having in the middle a 
natural square platform. On the middle island 
is another fort, Dun Conor, which was only to 
be reached after a rough walk. 

In this brief sketch little more than a tithe of 
the objects of interest seen in the first five days of 
the excursion have been enumerated, but the 
intervention of Sunday seems to afford a good 
opportunity to break off, leaving the remaining 
proceedings for record in a subsequent com- 
munication. The strange view of the province 
of the restorer taken in the earlier proceedings 
of the Office of Works, as curator of ancient 
monuments, gave rise to much comment. 
Stones have been removed from their positions 
to build up walls where none before existed, 
and thus the record has been to a regrettable 
extent falsified. It is gratifying to be assured 
that different views now prevail ; but the harm 
done cannot now be remedied. 








SALES. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE'S sale on Saturday last com- 

rised collections of important pictures of the early 

nglish schools and works by Old Masters. It was 
made up chiefly of miscellaneous properties, the 
owners including the late Duke of Cambridge 
{pictures from Cambridge Cottage, Kew), the late 
Miss G. L. Murray, the late General Sir W. Penn- 
Symons, and the late Mr. Adrian C. F. Hope. The 
interest of the sale was almost exclusively centred 
in pictures by early English artists, of whom there 
were several first-rate examples. Stocks may be 
“down,” but this seems to have no effect on the 
prices of really fine pictures, which necessarily 
become scarcer as time goes on. The most important 
picture in the sale was a Romney, painted about 
1782, and sent over from Tasmania, where it had 
been taken some sixty yearsago. It was a portrait 
of an unknown lady, exceedingly like the Duchess- 
Countess of Sutherland whom Romney painted in 
1782. She is in white dress with gold ribbons on 
her sleeve and in her hair, in an oval. This 
realized 3,300 guineas. The — other Romney worth 
notice was a charming head of Lady Hamilton 
(similar to the lovely sketch in the James Price sale 
a few years ago), in low white dress with muslin 
scarf over her hair, 940 gs. 

Other good prices realized were the following :— 
Lawrence, Miss Juliana Copley, wife of Sir Charles 
‘Watson, Bart. (and grandmother of the vendor, Sir 
‘W. J. Watson, Bart.), 2,400 gs. ; Miss Emily de Visme, 
when a child, afterwards the wife of General Sir 
Henry Murray, K.C.B., engraved by W. Bond in 1794 
as ‘The Woodland Maiden,’ 1,050 gs. Hoppner, Mrs. 
William Dundas, 1,750gs. Raeburn, Mrs. Pitcairn, 
wife of Provost Pitcairn, 390 gs.; the companion 
portrait of her husband, Provost Pitcairn of Dundee, 
200 gs. ; Lady Charlotte Hope, wife of Lord Presi- 
dent Hope, 1,370 gs. ; the Right Hon. Charles Hope 
of Granton, Lord President of the Court of Session, 
675 gs.; Master John Hamilton Gray, of Carntyne, 
aged thirteen, 1.550 gs. Sir W. Beechey, Jane 
Peveril, wife of Cuthbert Johnson, 260gs. A. van 
der Neer, River Scene, with buildings, boats, and 
figures, 1,000g2._ Greuze, A Girl at Prayer, 100 gs. 
J. Stark, Woody Road Scene, with two peasants and 
a donkey by a pool, 310 gs. §. Ruysdael, River 
Scene, with buildings, ferry-boat, figures, and 
animals, signed and dated, 215gs. A. Palamedes, A 
Party of Ladies and Gentlemen at a Repast in a 
‘Garden, signed and dated 1632, 125gs, F.H. Drouais, 
Portrait of Alexandre, Vicomte de Beauharnais, 
when a child, 480 gs.; The Artist, pointing 
to a picture of the Marquis de Beauharnais, 





Governor of Martinique, and his wife the Marquise, 
a miniature, 500gs. Pastels: J. Russell, Miss Emily 
de Visme, signed and dated 1794, 200gs.; F. Cotes, 
Miss Robinson, signed and dated 1752, 120 gs. 
Drawings: J. Bownman, Portrait of a Young Lady, 
1781, 145 gs.; Miss Weatherby, 1796, 80 gs. The day’s 
sale realized 21,7141. 

Messrs. Christie sold on the 21st ult. the following. 
Drawings: J. Bosboom, Interior of a Cathedral, 
with figures, 50/.; Interior of a Church, with figures, 
68/.; An Interior, with a monk and a girl, 54/7. Pic- 
tures: J. Bosboom, The Audience-Chamber, 105/. 
J. B. Jongkind, Rotterdam, 120/.; On the River 
near Rotterdam, moonlight, 1317.; A View in a 
Dutch Town, with washerwomen, 1317. 

At the sale of engravings on the 23rd ult. the first 
state of Barney’s Duchess of Devonshire, after 
Gainsborough, realized 3781. After Morland : A Tea- 
Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 337. After Romney: Mrs. 
Jordan as the Romp, by J. Ogborne, 39/.; Mrs. Robin- 
son, by J. R. Smith, 527. After Downman: Mrs. 
Waller, by H. Kingsbury, 46/.; Mrs. Billington, by 
R. Dunkarton, 297. After Engleheart, Mrs. Mills, 
by J. R. Smith, 352. After Peters: Miss Bampfylde 
as Belinda, by R. Dunkarton, 777. After Hoppner: 
Duchess of Rutland, by C. Wilkin, 42/.; Hon. Mrs. 
Bouverie, by J. R. Smith, 39/7. After Cosway : Lord 
Sunderland and Lord Charles Spencer, by W. 
Barney, 367. After Wheatley : Duke of Newcastle’s 
Return from Shooting, by Bartolozzi, 267. After H. 
Bunbury: A Promenade at Carlton House Gardens, 
by W. Dickinson, 267. After Reynolds : Countess 
of Salisbury, by V. Green, 457. 

The sale of the third portion of the collections of 
the late Mr. C. H. T, Hawkins was resumed at 
Christie's on Monday, when a frame containing 
seven miniature portraits in gouache, said to repre- 
sent eminent personages of the Tudor and Stuart 
periods, fetched 6192. The snuff-boxes included an 
oblong box of plaques of jade with jewels in a 
setting of gold, on the cover soldiers attacking a 
party of travellers, in the style of Van Blarenberghe, 
1601. ; a Louis XVI. circular gold box, on the cover 
a miniature of a lady in blue bodice, 2001. 

The snuff-boxes on Tuesday included an oval gold 
box, on the cover a polychrome painting of a 
nymph sacrificing, 145/.; a Louis XVI. oval gold 
box, on the cover figures sacrificing at an altar, 
155/.; a Louis XV. oblong gold box, enriched with 
scenes from savage life, 420/.; a Louis XVI. oblong 
octagonal gold box, with plaques painted with 
infant Bacchanals, 2507.; a Louis XVI. oval gold 
box, with paneis of opalescent enamel, pencilled 
with tree-like forms, 260/.; a Louis XVI. circular 
gold box, on the lid a pastoral subject after Boucher, 
165/.; an oval gold box, the inside of the lid painted 
with two lovers, 155/.; an oblong gold box, with 
a Louis XV. steel mount chased with figures 
of Diana, Apollo, birds, animals, &c,, 220/.; a 
Louis XVI. gold box, the lid painted with nymphs 
sacrificing before a sculptured group of Time and 
Cupid, 1502. 








Aine-Art Gossip. 


Mr. L. Raven-HI11 is about to hold at the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, an exhi- 
bition of his drawings in Punch. Mr. W. Lee 
Hankey, whose Salon picture ‘ A Rustic Toilet’ 
has just been purchased for the State by the 
French Government, will show at the same time 
a series of water-colours, entitled ‘ Idylls of the 
Country.’ The opening of both exhibitions is 
fixed for Monday. 


An exhibition is open at the Fine - Art 
Society’s Rooms of engravings, water-colours, 
and drawings of Hampstead and Highgate, with 
the northern heights, in the eighteenth century 
and early nineteenth, 


Tue Builder this week contains a design by 
the editor, Mr. H. H. Statham, for remodelling 
architecturally the front block of the National 
Gallery, retaining Wilkins’s porticoes, &c., and 
substituting a single central staircase, hall, and 
dome for the present congeries of staircases. 


WE are sorry to notice the death of two 
accomplished numismatists. Frederic William 
Madden, who died on Tuesday week last, was, 
like his father Sir Frederic, for many years in 
the British Museum, being in the Department 
of Antiquities and of Coins and Medals, 1859-68. 


He was Secretary of the Numismatic Society of | 


London, and joint editor of the Numismatic 
Chronicle (1860-8), to which he contributed 
many papers. After a period of work on inter- 


national exhibitions, he went to Brighton 
College as secretary and librarian in 1874, 
Finally he was chief librarian of the Brighton 
Public Library, 1888-1902. His work in his 
special subject of numismatics was consider- 
able, and includes two books on the coins of 
the Jews, and the ‘ Handbook of Roman Numis- 
matics,’ 1861, besides a number of contributions 
to popular publications, 


TE death is also reported from Paris of 
M. Anatole de Barthélemy. Born at Reims in 
1821, he was a pupil of the Ecole des Chartes, 
and took up for a time administrative work. 
But official positions in topography and history 
led him to the study of archeology. His 
report on some ancient monuments of the 
Loire (1842) was the first of a long list of 
learned works, while his ‘Essai sur |’Histoire 
Monétaire du Prieuré de Souvigny’ (1846) 
began his many publications in numismatics. 
His handbooks of ancient and of medizwval and 
modern numismatics have long been recognized 
as standard authorities. He wrote also much 
on history, including several books on Brittany, 
and was a diligent contributor to various 
periodicals, collaborating in the “Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Chartes” and the Revue Numis- 
matique. 


A sPECIAL meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies will be held in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Bur- 
lington House next Tuesday, to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society. The 
President, Sir Richard Jebb, will deliver an 
address, and among other speakers will be Prof. 
B. L. Gildersleeve, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, 
Mr. Gennadius, Prof. John Williams White, 
and Prof. Percy Gardner. A selection from the 
finest drawings executed for the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, and of the numerous photo- 
graphic enlargements belonging to the Society, 
will be exhibited on the occasion. 


Av Paris an archeological society has been 
founded on the lines of the Deutsche Orient 
Gesellschaft, under the name Société Frangaise 
de Fouilles Archéologique, and presided over 
by M. Ernest Babelon. 








MUSIC 


—_eo—_- 


THE WEEK. 


CovENT GARDEN —‘ Carmen,’ ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera.’ 
QueEEN’s HaLu.—Master Florizel von Reuter’s Concert. 

Mapame Catvé appeared for the first 
time on Saturday in her favourite réle of 
Carmen. Much has been written about 
this distinguished artist, and about her 
interpretation of the part. At times one is 
inclined to think it over-studied, yet there 
is wonderful individuality in the acting, 
and on Saturday Madame Calvé was in 
splendid voice. M. Hérold was to have 
taken Don José, but indisposition inter- 
vened, and M. G. Dufriche appeared at very 
short notice in his place, giving an intel- 
ligent and promising rendering of the part. 
Miss Agnes Nicholls sang the Michaela 
music, though with moderate success; there 
was a certain coldness, the result, however, 
of nervousness. 

Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ was 
revived on Wednesday evening; it had not 
been heard here, we believe, since the per- 
formance in 1888 with the following oe 
caste: Mesdames Rolla and Scalchi an 
MM. Jean de Reszké and Lassalle. The 





fact that the work requires four able soloists 
‘to render justice to the music accounts, 
possibly, for its long disappearance from 
'the repertory; for it is difficult to get 
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the right singers together at the required 
time. On Wednesday the performance was 
very fine. The réle of Amelia was taken by 
Signorina Russ, who sang with skill and 
feeling, and displayed marked dramatic 
intelligence. Fraulein Kurz was excellent 
as the page Oscar, and deserved all the 
applause she received after her brilliant 
song in the last act; Signor Mancinelli, 
however, may be commended for his deter- 
mination not to grant an encore. Signorina 
Frascani impersonated Ulrica, a part which 
requires a more powerful voice than this lady 
possesses. Signor Caruso revelled in his 
Riccardo music, and his magnificent singing 
was fully appreciated; Signor Scotti as 
Renato was admirable. 

In‘ Un Ballo’ there are some of Verdi’s 
most winning and refined melodies, with 
an occasional relapse into old commonplace 
Italian style; as an instance we may name 
‘‘ Ah quel soave”’ with which tbe very fine 
love duet of the second act ends. Then the 
composer, while writing gratefully for the 
singer, always keeps well in view the dra- 
matic situation. He also takes full advantage 
of the striking contrasts furnished by the 
story. One of these occurs at the close of 
the third act, when, the veil falling from 
Amelia, Renato recognizes his wife; the 
situation is a painful one, and rendered more 
intense by the light mocking music of the con- 
spirators in the background ; there is a touch 
of genius—a Mozart-like touch—in the way 
in which Verdi colours this scene; the 
music is neither prolonged nor exaggerated. 
Throughout the work, indeed, there is 
true display of dramatic power, while the 
orchestration is most picturesque. The 
music points, and at times very distinctly, 
to the great period which began with 
‘Aida.’ In his earlier works Verdi showed 
skill, but he thought much of his singers 
and of the public; in the later ones, of 
which ‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘ Un Ballo’ open the 
series, he was more intent on illustrating 
the text. So far he followed in Wagner’s 
footsteps, yet without sacrificing his own 
individuality, and without any radical 
change of method. The performance on 
Wednesday will reckon among the most 
interesting events of the present season. 

It is not long since Master Vecsey, the 
young violinist, came and conquered, and 
already a new prodigy attracts notice. 
Master Florizel von Reuter, who, according 
to the advertisement, is only twelve years 
old, gave his first concert on Wednesday 
afternoon at Queen’s Hall. He began with 
Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in £, and it very soon 
became evident that his technical powers are 
quite uncommon. His tone is not so strong 
and rich as that of Vecsey, but he did not 
appear to have a full-sized violin ; and that 
may, perhaps, also account for the intona- 
tion in certain high passages being slightly 
imperfect. His rendering of the music 
showed genuine feeling and refinement, the 
brilliant rondo being given with extra- 
ordinary life and self - possession. The 
orchestra was under the direction of Dr. 
F. H. Cowen. The next piece in the pro- 
gramme was a ‘Royal’ Symphony, both 
composed and conducted by the young 

igy. The music bears the stamp of 
immaturity, but there were moments of pro- 
mise in it. His conducting showed imita- 
tion rather than inspiration, 





MUSIC EXHIBITION, 


Tae Music Loan Exhibition at the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, opened on Monday afternoon 
by the Prince of Wales, is the largest of the 
kind ever held in London. The Worshipful 
Company of Musicians resolved thus to cele- 
brate the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
granting of their charter of incorporation by 
James I., on July 8th, 1604. A special feature 
at this inauguration was the performance of old 
music, under the direction of Sir Frederick 
Bridge, on instruments (treble viol, recorder, 
cittern, pandora, lute, and bass viol) all in 
actual use in 1604. We have already referred 
to some notable manuscripts, but we may 
now add a few more details. 

Among the instruments are the virginal 
bearing the royal arms of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the one which belonged to Nell 
Gwyn, a violin made by Stradivari in his 
ninety-second year, the famous Romney violin, 
and the Amati ‘‘King” ’cello, presented 
by Pope Pius V. to Charles IX. of France. 
Among the harps is the one supposed to have 
been brought from Argyleshire by Lilias 
Lamont on her marriage with Robertson of 
Luda in 1464, Then there is a working repro- 
duction of the old hydraulos, or water-organ, 
from a pottery model of the instrument 
recently discovered at Carthage. The art of 
music: printing is illustrated from the fourteenth 
century onwards. There is a fine copy of Jean 
Charlier de Gerson’s ‘Collectorium super 
Magnificat’ (1473), containing the earliest known 
instance (only five notes) of printed music. 
This copy, belonging to Mr. Alfred Littleton, 
has been collated by Mr. G, F. Barwick, Super- 
intendent of the British Museum Reading- 
Room, with the copy there, the result being 
that the opinion expressed by Mr. Robert 
Steele in his important monograph on ‘The 
Earliest English Music Printing’—viz., that the 
notes were printed at the same time as the letter- 
press, and not punched in afterwards—is con- 
firmed. Furtherdetailson this interestingsubject 
will be found in the July number of the Musical 
Times, The musical autographs and letters are 
very numerous, and all interesting. 

The first of the lectures to be given daily 
during the exhibition was delivered by Mr. 
T. L. Southgate on Tuesday afternoon. His 
subject was ‘The Evolution of the Pianoforte,’ 
and he gave brief and interesting descriptions 
of the various instruments, [Illustrations on 
the dulcimer, spinet, small and large clavichords 
and harpsichords, admirably played by Mrs. 
J. E. Borland, Miss N. W. Taphouse, and 
Messrs. J. C. Ward and Norman P. Cummings, 
created great interest ; those onthe pianoforte, by 
way of close, were played by Mr. W. Silver- 
wood, On Wednesday afternoon Dr. W. H. 
Cummings lectured on ‘ Our English Songs,’ 








AN AUTHOR’S PROTEST. 
Edinburgh, June 25th, 1904. 

CompLtaInt has several times been made 
recently of the publication of old books as new 
books. May I cite an unpleasant experience of 
my own? Sixteen years ago I wrote mono- 
graphs on Handel and Mendelssohn for Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. The books were published 
respectively in 1888 and 1889. Shortly after- 
wards Messrs. Allen went into liquidation and 
their copyrights were sold. This year my 
wretched books have reappeared, published by 
a certain Messrs. Keliher & Co. The title- 
pages are dated ‘‘1904,” and there is abso- 
lutely nothing to show that the books 
are fifteen and sixteen years old. My 
protest to the publishers has only been 
answered by an evasion and by the quibble that 
‘‘Kelkel Edition” on the title-page indicates 
the previous appearance of the volumes. So 
far as the book-buying public are concerned, 
that is sheer nonsense. In the circumstances 





it does not seem worth while to contest my legal 
rights in the matter. I content myself with a 
protest, and the statement that these books, 
written when I was barely out of my teens, are, 
when thus made to appear as books written to- 
day, distinctly injurious to my literary reputa- 
tion, such as itis. They are, as I regard them 
now, very poorly written books, and they cer- 
tainly do not represent my more mature critical 
estimate of Handel and Mendelssohn, 
J. CurHpert HapDpDEN, 








Musical Gossiy, 


Tue history of operas which for various 
reasons have changed names is a curious one. 
On Tuesday will be performed for the tirst time 
in England Massenet’s ‘ Hérodiade,’ under the 
title of ‘Salomé.’ Not only has the title 
been altered, but also the action no longer takes 
place at Jerusalem, and, to quote Le Ménestrel 
of June 26th, ‘‘John the Baptist has been 
unbaptized,” so as not to offend religious or 
puritanical ideas. 


In connexion with the production cof 
‘ Hérodiade,’ it may be of interest to recalh 
the fact that in the prospectus for the Covent 
Garden opera season of 1882 it was stated that 
“if time should permit” Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade’ 
was to be given, with Madame Albani, Mlle. 
Stahl, and Signor Mierzwinsky as chief inter- 
preters. In the Atheneum of April 1st, in a 
notice of the prospectus, it is said that 
‘* * Hérodiade’ may not see the light.” The 
work had been produced at Brussels on Decem- 
ber 19th, 1881, and the Covent Garden pro- 
spectus was issued already in the following 
March. The announcement called forth a letter 
to the Times (March 30th, 1882), signed 
**E. A. B.,” protesting against the production of 
the work. The propriety of selecting subjects 
for drama from sacred history was, the writer 
admitted, open to discussion ; it was, however, 
chiefly ‘‘the gross caricature of sacred history 
served out to them by M. Massenet’s libret- 
tists” which met with his strong disapproval. 
The libretto for the forthcoming production has 
been altered by the original librettists, so how 
far the complaint of ‘‘ E. A. B.” is still justified 
remains to be seen. In answer to that former 
charge, a letter from Ernest Gye, in the Era 
of April 1st, 1882, states that 
“before deciding to produce ‘Hérodiade’ in this 
country, I had the whole libretto changed, 
rewritten, and the music re-adapted, in deference 


to the feelings of the English public as well as my 
own.” 


At the second London Symphony Concert, 
which takes place this afternoon at Queen’s. 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Williams, Master Vecsey will play the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and Paganini’s in p. Hitherto 
he has only been heard with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. He is about to visit America. 


Tue 16th of June was the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Johann Adam Hiller, 
who established the fame of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts; who in 1789 became cantor of 
St. Thomas’s, Leipsic; and who made a name 
by his Singspiele. His life was a long one: he 
knew Bach, and when he died Beethoven was 
just completing his ‘ Eroica’ Symphony. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Tvuzs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
. Reuter tal, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
_ - Nellie Chaplin’s Ancient Dances, 3.50, Royal Albert Hal} 

eatre. 
—  Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 

Italian Hospital Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Grand Concert, 8, Albert Hall. 


English Opera, Drury 
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DRAMA 
— == 
The Life of Lope de Vega (1562-1635). By 
Hugo Albert Rennert, Ph.D. (Glasgow, 


Gowans & Gray.) 


‘WELL-NIGH one hundred years have elapsed 
since Lord Holland’s ‘Life of Lope de 
Vega,’ the first biography of the great 
Spaniard that had appeared on this eide 
of the Pyrenees, was published in Pater- 
noster Row, and it seems fitting that this 
handsome volume, although the work of an 
American scholar, should also be brought 
out in this country. Yet the books are 
nearly as different as accounts of the same 
man can be. Lord Holland, essentially a 
dilettante in literature as well as in politics, 
evidently feared that the public of his day 
was not likely to feel any thirst for informa- 
tion about Lope de Vega, and he therefore 
tried to coax it into taking an interest in 
him by constructing an easy and agreeable 
narrative, and putting in the front the 
— in Lope’s career and writings that 

e deemed most likely to attract it, such as 
his share in the Armada, his ballads, his 
‘ Arcadia,’ in which the revived vogue of 
Elizabethan literature might excite curiosity, 
and his imitation of Ariosto, a poet much 
more fashionable in the days when Dante 
was neglected than he is now. He wound 
up with a light account of Lope’s plays, 
including an abstract of the ‘Estrella de 
Sevilla,’ while he interspersed through the 
whole volume well-chosen extracts neatly 
turned into English verse. But he avoided 
serious research, arid discussion, and the 
accumulation of detail—anything, in short, 
that involved a strain on the reader’s atten- 
tion or passed the limits of “‘ elegant enter- 
tainment.” Prof. Rennert, on the other 
hand, has already earned himself a reputa- 
tion by his editions of Spanish plays, and 
writes for students of Spanish literature. 
He is eager to investigate all manner of dry 
questions: he has spared neither pains nor 
research to get at the truth, as far as the 
documents at his disposal will allow, and 
he expects his readers to bring to the study 
of minute points as great a zeal as he him- 
self displays. The result is a volume many 
times as large as Lord Holland’s, and 
certainly indispensable to thoroughgoing 
‘devotees of the subject, but by no means 
suited to Mr. Mudie’s subscribers. 

Of course, the state of our knowledge of 
Lope and his times has undergone a revolu- 
tion since Lord Holland gallantly tried to 
draw the attention of the British public to 
his claims. Modern investigation has un- 
ravelled much that was then obscure and 
undetermined in his life, and the result has 
not been favourable to ‘‘the phoenix of wits.” 
Mutterings of the approaching storm had 
‘been heard before; but the crash came when, 
in 1876, Seiior Asenjo Barbieri published, 
under a pseudonym, his ‘ Ultimos Amores 
de Lope de Vega Carpio,’ which created a 
prodigious sensation in the small world 
that concerns itself with Spanish lite- 
rary history. A quarter of a century 
before Duran had stumbled across the 
letters contained in this volume; but he, 
prompted by feelings that every one can 
respect, shrank from exposing the frailties 
of a great man who had been in his grave 
for over two centuries. However, when the 





letters were printed there was no deny- 
ing or getting away from the facts contained 
in them, and Lope’s reputation as a priest, 
and even as a man, was ruined beyond hope 
of whitewashing. The subsequent re- 
searches of the indefatigable Sefior Pérez 
Pastor have thrown much, and by no 
means pleasant, light on the young poet’s 
banishment to Valencia, which had long 
been a puzzle to his biographers; but 
these discoveries relate to his youthful 
indiscretions, to use a mild term, and do 
not shock the reader in the same degree. 
Of all this and other fresh material Prof. 
Rennert has made copious yet judicious 
use. He does not indulge in superfluous 
moralizing, but leaves the facts to speak 
for themselves, as they are well able to 
do. Indeed, the crowning sorrow of Lope’s 
life, the abduction of his daughter, at which 
Montalvin had simply hinted, furnishes of 
itself a sadder and more dramatic ending 
to his long career than any tragic author 
could have devised. It is a singularly vivid 
exemplification of the old truth :— 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 

We are inclined to think that, like Lord 
Holland, his new biographer somewhat 
overrates Lope’s prosperity in the middle 
of his life. No doubt his comedies were 
in much demand; but he was free-handed, 
and gave away generously, while probably 
he was a bad manager, and let his money 
slip through his fingers. His incessant 
applications to the Duke of Sessa and the 
abject tone he adopts show, as Prof. Rennert 
confesses, constant embarrassment, and pro- 
bably one of his motives in following the 
example of most of his contemporaries 
among men of letters and taking Holy 
Orders was the hope of obtaining some 
preferment which would yield him a regular 
income, and save him from the necessity of 
relying on his pen and depending on so 
disreputable a patron. It is not clear why 
he was not awarded a pension, for Philip IV. 
was fond of the theatre, and he can hardly 
have objected to the laxity of Lope’s morals. 
The emptiness of the treasury was probably 
the cause. Calderon, who was more of a 
favourite at Court, did not, apparently, 
obtain a particularly liberal pension, and 
seems to have largely depended in his later 
years on his chaplaincy at Toledo. Of 
course, like others of the present-day 
admirers of Lope, Prof. Rennert goes 
rather out of his way to belittle Calderon ; 
but when he declares that ‘‘Lope is in- 
finitely superior in depicting character,”’ 
one wonders if he has forgotten for the 
moment the ‘Alcalde de Zalamea.’ Appa- 
rently he agrees with Chorley in accept- 
ing the suelta under this title as Lope’s 
work, instead of following Hartzenbusch 
in ascribing it to a later playwright; and 
if this be so, he greatly weakens his case, 
for, as the late Prof. Cowell once remarked 
to us, the suelta is, compared with Calderon’s 
drama, what the ‘ Electra’ of Euripides is 
to the ‘Electra’ of Sophocles. Altogether 
Prof. Rennert’s enthusiasm rather runs 
away with him. He calls Lope in one place 
a ‘‘grand poet,’’ and in another “tran- 
scendent.’”’ Now such epithets are fitly 
enough applied to Dante and Milton, but 
they can scarcely with propriety be used 
of Lope, brilliant writer as he was. 





A most valuable portion of this volume is 
the bibliography supplied by our lamented 
contributor J. R. Chorley to the volumes 
of selected dramas which Hartzenbusch 
edited for Rivadeneyra. This list was there 
printed with corrections and additions by 
Hartzenbusch and La Barrera. Probably 
Spanish pride would not have admitted of 
the appearance of so important a piece of 
work relating to their famous dramatist 
unsupplemented by the ‘corrections’ of 
nosotros. However that may be, Chorley did 
not think highly of the alterations of the 
Madrid scholars, and in making for his own 
satisfaction a revision of his essay he 
restored it pretty much to its original form. 
Prof. Rennert has reproduced this in its final 
shape, with such additions as subsequent 
research has suggested, and has followed 
the interleaved copy bequeathed by Chorley 
to the British Museum. He seems to think 
it unique; but we have before us another 
copy, annotated in Chorley’s beautifully 
clear handwriting, which was at one time 
in the possession of Archdeacon Churton, 
and subsequently belonged to our old 
contributor Mr. F. W. Cosens, who, with 
the aid of the regretted Don P. de Gayangos, 
acquired a considerable collection of Lope’s 
plays. 

It is superflucus to praise this piece of 
bibliography by an acknowledged master; 
but we rather wonder that Prof. Rennert 
has derived nothing from the collection of 
Lope’s plays formed by Dr. Braunfels, 
which we believe was purchased by the 
Prussian Government. We have never 
seen it, but we should have supposed from 
its reputation that it would have yielded 
something of value. By the way, we may 
point out that in his note on Part I. of 
Lope’s plays, founded on Chorley’s, Prof. 
Rennert might have added, had he thought 
worth while, that the Antwerp edition of 
1607, which lies before us, contains the Joas, 
but not the entremeses. 

Enough has been said to indicate the solid 
worth and importance of this volume, which 
has been handsomely printed at the Glasgow 
University Press; and many who have 
cursed the German niggardliness which 
sent Von Schack’s ‘ History of the Dramatic 
Literature of Spain’ into the world without 
an index will welcome the liberal way in 
which their wants have been attended to in 
this book. It reflects credit on all con- 
cerned in its production, and will long 
remain a standard work of reference to 
those who care for the Spanish drama. 








THE WEEK. 


AVENUE.—' Yvette,’ Comédie en Trois Actes. Par Pierre 
Berton.—‘ La Bourse ou la Vie,’ Comédie en Quatre Actes. 
Par Alfred Capus. 

PRINCE OF WaLEs’s.—‘La Douloureuse,’ Comédie en 
Quatre Actes. Par Maurice Donnay.—‘ La Parisienne,’ 
Comédie en Trois Actes. Par Henri Becque. 


Tue works given during the second week 
of French plays, which is virtually the 
closing week also, are as a rule less am- 
bitious than those by which they have been 
preceded. They are the product of the 
younger and, in a sense, most representative 
school of French drama, a school which, 
without having given birth up to now to a 
single chef-d’ euvre, has at least furnished the 
Parisian stage with many pieces thrilling 
with actuality. Only one or two of these 
can be treated as absolute novelties. ‘ Yvette,’ 
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an adaptation by M. Pierre Berton of the 
roman so named of Guy de Maupassant—a 
work which the author himself wished to 
dramatize—was entirely new in this country, 
though a rendering by Mr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox was given two or three weeks ago 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York. 
Unfortunately some liberties have been 
taken with this work in transferring it to 
England. A happy termination is substi- 
tuted for the cynical dénowment at first pro- 
vided. Yvette, after the failure of her 
attempt at suicide, accepts the lover whom 
she has hitherto successfully resisted, and 
whose refusal to make her his wife is the 
main cause of her despair. It is he and 
not she who now relents, and who, when 
she yields, addresses her in caressing tones as 
his wife. The merits of this alteration are 
not obvious. Even more destructive of 
interest is the effect of the conversion of the 
Marquise de Obardi from the mother into a 
sister of the heroine. It would probably be 
wrong to attribute to the scruples of the 
Censure the latter change, which seems due 
rather to the objection of an actress to 
show herself in a matronly part. An in- 
teresting play has been much impaired by 
these alterations, and is acted with no special 
style or distinction. 

‘ La Bourse ou la Vie’ of M. Alfred Capus 
is a brilliant sketch of Parisian life, depict- 
ing in most comic aspects the embarrassments 
of a ménage in which the extravagance of the 
heroine, Héléne Herbault, leads to most 
amusing complications. It furnishes Mlle. 
Marthe Regnier with excellent opportunities 
in the third act, in which, having received 
financial assistance from a man she regards 
as a friend, she finds him disposed to demand 
a price which she may not pay. The scene 
in which she wrings from him an avowal of 
penitence is most ingenious and cleverly 
written. M. Tarride is seen at his best as 
the hero, and the whole may claim to be 
one of the most sparkling works of the day. 

‘La Douloureuse’ shows Madame Réjane 
as a being who, without being sympathetic, 
is at least faithful to two men, and does not 
dream of distributing her favours among a 
crowd. It may be doubted whether Héléne 
the heroine, in spite of the opportunities 
afforded her in the scene in which she turns 
the tables upon her exigent and unreason- 
able lover, is really so good a part as Gotte 
des Trembles, whose attempt upon her 
friend’s betrothed impresses by appalling 
and characteristically feminine baseness. 
It is a great drawback from the play that 
the first act, with its ferocious satire of 
modern Parisian manners, is disconnected 
from the main action. The trail of the 
Censor is over the flowers or weeds of this 

iece, which, however, is not given for the 
rst time in London. 

In assuming the rédle of Clotilde du 
Mesnil in ‘La Parisienne’ of M. Henri 
Becque Madame Réjane is engaged on her 
familiar task of reconciling us, so far as 

ossible, to whatever is least estimable and 
east worthy in womanhood. If we may drop 
that employment of euphemisms which the 
character of much modern French drama 
forces upon us, we may pronounce Clotilde a 
married harlot of exceptional mercenariness, 
who employs her physical and intellectual 
= in the work of securing her husband’s 

ture while indulging her own unbridled 








“appetites. Nearly a score years have elapsed 


since the production of ‘La Parisienne’ at 
the Théatre de la Renaissance. Its appear- 
ance provoked some outcry, which we are 
not careful to renew. If Paris is not the 
cloaque which is shown us, it is for French- 
men to repudiate the picture which a 
Frenchman has drawn. 
depicted the heroine with startling power. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

CiemMeENt Scort, who died on Saturday last in 
his sixty-fourth year, was responsible for several 
adaptations. The best known, written in con- 
junction with Mr. B. C. Stephenson, under the 
signatures Bolton Rowe and Savile Rowe, were 
‘Peril’ (‘Nos Intimes’) and ‘ Diplomacy ’ 
(‘ Dora’), produced by the Bancroft management 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Septem- 
ber 30th, 1876, and January 12th, 1878, re- 
spectively. He was also responsible for ‘ Off the 
Line’ (‘L’Homme n’est pas Parfait’), Gaiety, 
April 1st, 1871; ‘Tears, Idle Tears’ (* Marcel’), 
Globe, December 4th, 1872; ‘The Vicarage’ 
(‘Le Village’), Prince of Wales’s, March 31st, 
1877; and ‘The Cape Mail’ (‘Jeanne qui 
pleure et Jeanne qui rit’), St. James's, 
October 27th, 1881. Other works connected 
with the stage are ‘The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-day,’ 2 vols., 1899; ‘The Life and 
Reminiscences of E. L. Blanchard,’ 2 vols., 1891, 
written in conjunction with Cecil Howard ; 
‘Thirty Years at the Play’; ‘Some Notable 
Hamlets’; and ‘From ‘‘The Bells” to ‘* King 
Arthur.”’ The son of ‘‘Scott of Hoxton,” 
Scott was born in Hoxton in 1841, educated at 
Marlborough College, and was at the War 
Office from 1860 till 1877. He owned and 
edited the Theatre during many years, and was 
theatrical critic of the Sunday Times, the 
Observer, the Daily Telegraph, and Truth, being 
connected for long periods with these last two. 
He also figured in America as a critic. His 
comments on the morals of the stage made 
at one time a sensation. His last journalistic 
undertaking was the Free Lance. In his judg- 
ments upon plays Mr. Scott was confessedly an 
advocate rather than a critic. He was a writer 
of great fluency, but his work was too evidently 
coloured by his sentimentality and prejudices 
to command respect and attention. 

‘WHERE THERE Is Norsine,’ by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, produced on Monday at the Court, being 
like nothing else in the world, may perhaps be 
regarded as a species of Hibernian ‘ Hamlet.’ 
No special grievance has Paul Rutledge, no wrong 
to avenge. He is, in fact, a prosperous country 
gentleman. ‘The time is out of joint,” how- 
ever, in all respects, and he conceives him- 
self “born to set it right.” The means by 
which reformation, consisting principally of sub- 
versal, is accomplished are the most fantastic 
ever attempted, and in the end the would-be 
reformer dies a victim to the ignorance and 
superstition of a people he has sought to help. 
Unlike Hamlet, he is mad—not only ‘‘ north- 
north-west,” but all round the compass. Some 
of the travelling tinkers with whom he travels 
are depicted with marvellous skill. 

Wir the departure of Madame Bernhardt 
the season at His Majesty's will conclude. One 
closing performance—consisting of ‘The Man 
Who Was,’ scenes from ‘The Darling of the 
Gods,’ ‘ Richard II.,’ and ‘Twelfth Night ’—is 
to be given on the 7th inst. 

‘ Junius CisaRr’ was revived at His Majesty’s 
on the afternoon of the 28th ult., Mr. Tree 
reappearing as Mark Antony, and Miss Mar- 
garet Halstan playing Calpurnia. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. T.—S. P. L.—received. 

W. B.—G. B. M.—Many thanks. 

C. D. C.—Write to them, not to us. 

C. R. R.—Much too late for this week. 

F. (Bombay).—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Madame Réjane- 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volume, 


Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, 3s. éd 


SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. A 


Chronological Catalogue of Extant Evidence relating to- 
the Life and Works of William Shakespeare. Collated 
and Chronologically arranged by D H. LAMBERT, B.A., 
formerly Member of the New Shakspere Society and 
Honorary Member of the New York Shakspere Society. 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. L., 
containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY and PHILASTER,. 
Edited by P. A. DANIKL—A KING and NO KING. A 
SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. 8vo, with Portrait of 
Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimiles 
of Karly Title-Pages. (Vol. //. in the press. 

*,* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last Volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Piay are prefixed Lists 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Composition, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical! History. 

“This edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admir- 
able in typographical as in other respects.”— Atheneum. 

“Is likely to bold the field for many a day.”’-—Guardian, 

‘*Mr. Bullen’s labours in the fields of Tudor drama find 
their crown in the edition of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher,’ of 
which the first volume now appears. We content ourselves 
with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for which 
the Shakespearean student had to hope.” 

Notes and Queries. 





In 5 vols. 21s. net each; or in half-moroceo, 31s. net each. 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 


Vols. I., II., and III, NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 
PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A New HEadition, 
Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of 
G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Assisted by a Staff of 
Specialists. With about 450 Illustrations. 

‘““The New Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the 
editor and publishers. The book, long since recognized as 
a classic, will be more than ever indispensable.” 

Magazine of Art. 


THE GREAT MASTE+4S IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


New Volume, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By 


EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 





Second Edition, with New Preface, 8vo, 6s. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. By 


EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustrations 
and 8 Coloured Plates. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 
a The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 

MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 
REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8 vols. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 
ee Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion, with the Text Revised and Collated by GEORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing ESSAYS 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 
of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 
Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





THE NEW LIBRARY OF ART. 
NEW VOLUME, TO BE PUBLISHED ON JULY 8, 


TITIAN. By Dr. Georg Gronau. 


With 54 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. ' 


FRENCH PAINTING in the XVIth CENTURY. By Louis Dimier. 


With 50 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Sir Charles Holroyd, Curator of 


the National Gallery of British Art. With 52 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


DONATELLO. By Lord Balcarres. With 58 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 





THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 
NEW VOLUME BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


G. F. WATTS. 33 Illustrations. 


Prospectus of the Series on application, 








A FASCINATING RECORD OF TRAVEL, 


A LONELY SUMMER IN KASHMIR. 


By MARGARET COTTER MORISON. 
With 50 Illustrations. Large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








SIDELIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


“THE GREAT FRENCHMAN AND THE LITTLE 
GENEVESE.” 


Translated from ETIENNE DUMONT’S ‘ Souvenir sur Mirabeau’ by LADY SEYMOUR, 
With 8 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This work is an important contribution to the literature of the French Revolution, and although it has been freely 
quoted by all writers, it has never before been translated into English. The personality of the author has a distinctive 


charm, and his intimate relations with the men of the time, while not himself engaged in the movement, make his work | 


of historical importance. 
pieces of portraiture. 


NOW IN DEMAND, THE NEW BOOK BY H. BELLOG, entitled 
AVRIL: Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Square crown 8v0, 5s, net, 


His sketches of Mirabeau, revealing him in a new light, and of other eminent men are master- 


“It is the utmost felicity of human doing to unite the useful and the beautiful. And it is scarcely an extravagance 
to congratulate Mr. Belloc on this great achievement. A REAL SERVICE TO LOVERS OF LITERATORE.”—7Zimes, 


NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol. 5s, net. 


REFORMATION AND RENAISSANCE (1377-1610). 


By J. M. STONE. Tall demy 8vo, 16s, net, With 16 Illustrations, 








“No one can neglect to read the book who wishes to contemplate the career cf one 





who may be styled without exaggeration the Cecil «hodes of his century.”—Spectator. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and Map, 18s. net. 


The Atheneum, at the end of an exhaustive review, said, ‘‘ We may conclude by recommending this excellent and 
i ly to our readers.” 

muteGns bacorved Uhunseld he served Ireland also, and had the administration of the country been left to able adven- 
turers such as he we sbould not in our days have heard much of the Irish question.”—Spectator, 

“* No work of fiction could equal this biography for stirring events and exciting incidents. No book of recent years has 
provided more delightful entertainment for the lover of old times and old ways.”— Globe. 

**A valuable contribution to the world’s reading. A most delightful narrative of thrilling adventure. A lover of 
romance might take it up even after a novel by Conan Doyle or Stanley Weyman and become absorbed in its animated 
and fascinating pages, starred with famous names and bright with the faces of fair women.”—Daily Chronicle. 








r 


NEW FICTION. 
FATHER CLANCY. 


By A. FREMDLING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A remarkable work, never lacking in pic- 
turesque elements. A real living world is gradually 
built up, with humour, and with pathos and 
sadness. At the close the reader feels he has 
made the acquaintance of some delightful people. 
‘Father Clancy ’ is a real creation.” —Daily News, 


GREEN MANSIONS. 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








| Mr. Hudson’s book is considered by many notable 
| critics to be the most conspicuous novel of the 
| season. In a lengthy review, the Daily Chronicle 
| said: “It is one of the finest of all love stories ; 
| to some it may be the finest; for it is unique. 
| One of the noblest pieces of self-expression for 
| which fiction has been made a vehicle.” 





THE 


PRICE OF YOUTH. 


| By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 


Author of ‘A Spendthrift Summer.’ 6s, 


‘The charm of ‘The Price of Youth’ takes hold of the- 
reader quite unawares, and in as subtle a manner as did 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’ of which it reminds us.” 

. ; Standard. 

‘*Has the gift of originality. Told with comple<e absence 
of conventienality and with admirable insight. It is high 
praise, but it is not too high, to say that story and characters. 
| carry with them a remembrance of Bret Harte.”— World. 


| YVETTE. 
| By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
| 
| 


With an Introduction by JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Crown Svo, 6s. (July 15, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


| EARTH’S ENIGMAS. 


BY 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ The Kindred of the Wild.’ 
With 10 Illustrations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE KINDRED OF THE WILD.. 


Illustrations by CHARLES L. BULL. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Second Edition. 





POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE.. 
PAN’S PROPHECY. 
The CENTAUR’S BOOTY. 
The ROUT of the AMAZONS. 
The GAZELLES, and other Poems. 


Crown 8vo, 1s, net each. 


(Just published. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NEW SERIES 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No. 1. JANUARY 2. 





Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL. 


“ That invaluable little journal Notes and Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures 
of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world. It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. KE, H. Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries.” 


GLOBE. 


‘*We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and ries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘out of the 
‘queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


STAR. 


**Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
apon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Queries has been before the public, It is now a 
commonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors,’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
‘Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Nvtes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 








—_—_—_— 


NOW READY, price 10s, 6d. net, 


THE NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 





Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 








Last Week’s ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 


GLEIG’S REMINISCENCES of WELLINGTON. BAIN’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. ROME in IRELAND. 

The HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Fort Amity; Nature’s Comedian; Wrong Side Out; Brothers; The Apprentice ; 
Coming Home to Roost; Joshua Newings; Lychgate Hall; The Fool-Killer; The Byways of 
Braithe ; A Prince of Cornwall; Le Visage Emerveillé. 

NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. SCOTCH BOOKS. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES TWO YKAR-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—A Russo-Chinese Empire; The Pan-Germanic Doctrine; Harry Furniss at 
Home; Early Associations of Archbishop Temple ; The Jewish Kncyclopzdia ; Printers’ Pie, 1904 ; 
C’est Servi; Le Choix de la Vie ; Gutzkow et la Jeune Allemagne. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

WHITEHALL GARDENS; Sir HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE of CHRISTENDOM’; The WEST- 
SAXON REGNAL PERIODS; ELKANAH SETTLE; The INCORPORATION of the 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY; SALES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. : . 
SCIENCE :—The Penetration of Arabia; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip _ 
FINE ARTS:—Carfax’s Gallery; The Egypt Exploration Fund’s Exhibition ; The French Primitives ; 


Sales ; Gossip. , ; 
MUSIC :—‘ Héléne’; ‘La Navarraise’; ‘Rigoletto’; ‘The Flying Dutchman’; Gossip; Performances 


Next Week. 2 ; we 
DRAMA:—‘La Montansier’; ‘Antoinette Sabrier’; ‘Les Coteaux du Médoc’; ‘La Sorciétre’; The 


* Alcestis’ at Bradfield ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANKA :—Wycliffe’s Doctorate of Divinity. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


THE GREATNESS OF 
JOSIAH PORLICK. 


By ANON. 
“A story of genuine interest.”— Daily Telegraph. : 
**An admirable piece of work. There is so much that is 
good in the work that success is assured for it.” 
Birmingham Post. 


AN INTRODUCTORY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Close of the 
Middle Ages. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just out. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No, 46. JULY, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 

The ARMY QUESTION in AUSTRIA and HUNGARY. 
Count Albert Apponyi (Ex-President of the Hungarian 
Lower House, and present Leader of the Opposition). 

ON the LINE. 

The ONH-EYED COMMISSION. Julian Corbett. 

The PLACE of LATIN and GREEK in HUMAN LIFE. 
J. W. Mackail. 

CLASSICAL EDUCATION and the NAVY. Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B. 

The QUESTIONABLE SHAPES of NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. Mary E. Coleridge. 

JAPAN and the POLICY of a ‘* WHITE AUSTRALIA.” 
Alfred Stead. 

ENGLISH MUSIC: a Practical Scheme. Robert Bridges. 

JULIAN STURGIS. Percy Lubbock and A. C. Benson. 

FOUR SONNETS. Walter de la Mare. 

RECENT EXVAVATIONS (illustrated) : 

(1) AT CARTHAGE. Miss Mabel Moore. 
(2) IN GINA. Baroness Augusta von Schneider, 

The REBEL. C. Louis Leipoldt. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
TEACHERS’ 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 


an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by 8ix Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 


be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Total Invested Funds...........++++-£10,401,149. 


FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended December 31, 1903, the large Rever- 
sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on 
Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, 
and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present 
Quinquennium. 


1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


N ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 
Founded 1797 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
a pam. E.C. sy 71, 6 ies See Street, 
.C.; ames’s Branch: 26, 
LONDON OFFICES { 195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware i w. 
1, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
Claims Pald ...cccccccccccccocccce £18,065,000 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, U 


T 
And INDIGESTION, : 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
es, Children, and Infants. 


Ladi 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





MR. NASH’S SUMMER LIST. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
A STARTLING BOOK. 


RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 
RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 
RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 


By CARL JOUBERT. 


N.B.—Every one interested in the Russo-Japanese War 
should read this book. It throws a searching light on 
official life and maladministration in Russia, and indicates 
the reasons for her reverses in the Kast. 





SECOND IMPRESSION, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
MY MEMORIES. By the Countess of 
MUNSTER. 


*,* Lady Munster remembers the time when William IV. 
was King. She has known London Society and its great 
figures for more than half a century. 





Demy 8vo, price 12s, 6d, 
Revised Edition, with New Chapters on the Personal Rela- 
tions between Queen Elizabeth and her Favourites. 
The COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 


ELIZABETH. By MARTIN HUME, Author of ‘ The 
Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots.’ 





NOW READY, royal 8vo, 2 vols. price 21s. net. 


A New and Limited Edition, with 16 rare Portraits in 
Photogravure. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 
COURT of ENGLAND. By Lady ANNE HAMILTON, 
N.B.—On and after September 1 the price of ‘* The 
Secret History of the Court of England’ will 

be raised from 21s, net to 30s, net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
HIGH NOON. By Alice Brown, 
Author of ‘ The Mannerings.’ 
‘** One instant only is the Sun at Noon.” 
FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


The LETTERS WHICH NEVER 
REACHED HIM. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Surely the most pathetic love letters that 
ever were written.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The WINE of LOVE. By H. A. 
HINKSON. 


DAILY MAIL,—“ A vivacious story which ought to be 
widely read.” 
The TRIUMPH of MRS. ST. GEORGE. 


By Percy White. 
LORD and LADY ASTON. By E. H. Cooper. 
The ADMIRABLE TINKER, By Edgar Jepson. 
The LAND of SILENCH. By G. B. Burgin. 
JEZEBEL’S HUSBAND. 


By Mark Ashton. 
The BRIGHT FACE of DANGER. 





(Jn a few days. 
By R. N. Stephens, 
(/n a few days. 





NOW READY, price 3s. éd. 


The PASSING of ARTHUR. By Cosmo 
HAMILTON. 


N.B. - This is one of the most amusing books ever written. 
Among the characters introduced into the narrative are 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. John Burns. 





THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF AN 
AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


IN A FEW DAYS, price 3s. 6d. 
The BLUE FOX. By W. H. Helm. 


“THE ENGLISH TAUCHNITZ.” 
NASH’S COLLECTION OF POPULAR NOVELS, 
Paper covers, price One Shilling net. 


ALMAYER’s FOLLY. By Joseph Conrad. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Perey White. 
The SIGN of the CROSS. By Wilson Barrett. 
The HERB-MOON. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
the Confessions of a 


e. By “ Rita.” 
The RED TRIANGLE 


. By Arthur Morrison. 
The SHUTTERS of SILENCE. By G.B. Burgin. 





The PROMOTION of 
ADMIRAL. By Morley Roberts. 
Ready shortly. 
STRAWBERRY LEAVES. By A. Leaf. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street. 





From Blackwoods’ List. 
BLACKWOOD for JULY. 


IN GREAT WATERS. By Alfred Noyes. 

JOHN CHILCOTH, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

A PLEA FOR LANDLORDS. By Robert Farquharson, M.P. 

The WOOING of a SERIOUS MAN. By L.M.M. 

A SPRING TRIP in MANITOBA. By Charles Hanbury- 
Williams. 

The AFRICAN COLONY. 

A CYCLE of CATHAY, 
D.S.O. R.F.A. 

PROFESSOR BAIN. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. By Charles Whibley. 

IN DEFENCE of the BACHELOR. By J. K. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:— Lord Dundonald's- 
Warning—The Military Position in Canada—Algernon 
Charles Swinburne—The Dawn of Modern Literature. 

The WAR in the FAR EAST.—I. ByO. The Blocking of 
Port Arthur—A Glimpse at the ‘* Bayan ’’—The Race for 
Pingyang—River-Fighting—The Sacrifice of O’TeruSan. 


WELLINGTON. 


PERSONAL REMINIS- ‘Mr. Gleig lived for many 
CENCES of the FIRST years on terms of frendship- 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. with the Dukeof Wellington. 
With Sketches of some of his ...... His book hasan authentic 
Guests and Contemporaries. value which we do not 





By Major G. F. Macmunn,. 














By the late Rev. G. R. always associate with remi- 
GLEIG, Chaplain-General. ni ”’_ Spectator. 
15s. net. 

ls. NET. ls. NET. 


ERCHIE. My Droll Friend. 


By HUGH FOULIS (‘‘ The Looker-On”’). 


F HE G R E A T PM be 4 okitlnna, ped 
PROCONSUL. 





tion, and the book has all the 
attraction of an immense 
picture that will stand the 
most intense scrutiny. It is 
BY worthy of praise, both as an 

account of Hastings’s career 
SYDNEY C. GRIER. and as a successful attempt, 
to reproduce the style and 
the manners of theeighteenth. 
6s. century. 





GARMISCATH. 


‘Garmiscath’ is a New 
Novel by the Author of ‘ The 
Lunatic at Large.’ 

‘*Mr. Clouston reaches a 

BY standard altogether higher 

ae than he has yet attained, and 

J.STORER CLOUSTON. shows at the same time a. 
reserve of strength, ready, it 
may be hoped, for the booke 
és. that are to come.” —Scotsman, 


THE KING’S 
sound, sight, and taste of 


FOOL. 
some clear spring bubbling 


BY : ; ” 
MICHAEL BARRINGTON, ‘0*thinan avid land... 





“‘As refreshing as is tha 





és. _ 
MR. 
** Altogeth ita¥ 
eee em book.’ Outlook. oe 
e 
By GARRETT MILL. 6s. 
** A book to be read.” 
8 0 U L 8 I N Rs _ ‘ “African ge 
aoe ikin ‘a 
BONDAGE. cacter.”—Vatly Faire 
PERCEVAL GIBBON “ The amazing thing about 


this real life study is its. 
6s. reality.”—Daily News. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


OF WHICH MESSRS. BLACKWOOD ARE THE ONLY 
PUBLISHERS. 

LIBRARY EDITION.—10 vols. cloth. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
W HATHERBLL, E. J. SULLIVAN, BYAM SHAW, MAX 
COWPER, and others, 

ARWICK EDITION. — WORKS and LIFE, 
ase Printed on Special Thin Bible Paper, cloth, gilt top» 
each 2s. net; limp leather, gilt top, each 2s. 6d, net; leather. 
gilt top, each 3s. net; half vellum, gilt top, each 3s. 6d. net. 

POPULAR EDITION.-—8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

STANDARD EDITION,.—21 vols. each 2s, 6d. 

SIXPENNY EDITION.—ADAM BEDE, MILL on 
the FLOSS, ROMOLA, SILAS MARNER, SCENES from. 
CLERICAL LIFE, FELIX HOLT. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
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T. FISHER. UNWIN'S N NEW BOOKS. 


The 
NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY 
READING. 





MOTHERHOOD. 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 


NYRIA. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


THROUGH 
SORROW'S GATES. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


THE FOOL-KILLER. 











By LUCAS CLEEVE. 


THE CARDINAL'S 
PAWN. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 


A BACHELOR IN 
ARCADY. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


THE VINEYARD. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


TUSSOCK LAND. 


By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 





(July 18. 














The PARTICULAR BOOK of HARRY FURNISS at HOME. Told OLD TIMES and NEW. By George 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. A Facsimile 
in Collotype of the Original Copy. Edited by 
J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. A Companion Volume | 
to ‘An Epoch in Irish History.’ Demy 4to, | 
63s. net. 


AN EPOCH in IRISH HISTORY: 
Trinity College, Dubijin. Its History and 
Fortunes, 1591-1660. By J. P. MAHAFFY, 
D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


PRESENT-DAY JAPAN. By 
AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, 
M.A. With 74 Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 








including a | 


and Illustrated with over 100 Caricatures by 
Himself. 1 vol. medium 8vo, 16s. net. 
A fascinating volume of reminiscences, 


| The HOUSEWIFE’S WHAT'S 
WHaT. A Hold-All of Useful Information 
for the House. By MARY DAVIES, Author 
of ‘Weldon’s Cookery Book.’ Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 
| A volume of useful hints on Domestic Economy 
| and General Information. 








The ENGLISH PEOPLE. A Study 


of their Political Psychology. By EMILE 
BOUTMY. With an Introduction by J. E. C. 
BODLEY. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. Fourth | 
Edition. 
net, 








ADVENTURES on the ROOF of the 
WORLD. By Mrs. AUBRET LE BLOND | 


(Mrs. Main), Author of ‘True Tales of Mountain 
Adventure,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


The 


Vol. II. From the Monchjoch to the Grimsel. 
By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. A New 





Volume in Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ | 


Guides, 10s. 





UP FROM the SLUMS. By Owen 


KILDARE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


MEDLZ:VAL ENGLAND. By Mary 
BATESON. Fully Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo. * Story of the Nation Beries.” Cloth, 5s. 








MOORS, CRAGS, and CAVES of the 
HIGH PEAK and the NEIGHBOURHOOD. , 


With about 


By ERNKST A. BAKER, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 


40 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
cloth, 6s. net. 


INSPIRATION in HUMAN LIFE. 
hg _iue H. GOSSMAN. Large crown 





Cloth, 7s. 6d.; parchment, 10s. 6d, 


With over 100 Illustrations. | 


BERNESE OBERLAND. | | 


The MERMAID SERIES. The Best 


Plays of the Old Dramatists. New Thin Paper | 
Edition, 25 vols. cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 
Send for a copy of the prospectus containing the 
special offen. Free on application. 


CHATS on ENGLISH CHINA. By 
ARTHUR HAYDEN. 
of Specimens, 156 Marks, and a Three-colour 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. net. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING: its 
Features Past and Present, By ALGHRNUN 
WARKEN, Author of ‘ Commercial Knowledge.’ 

| Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 
‘The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 











By the Right Hon. JOHN MOKLKY, M.P., | 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol. Popu- | 


lar Kdition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘The LIFE of NICCOLO MACHIA- 


VELLI. By Prof. ViILLAKI. With Frontis- 
piece. Popular Edition. 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The LIFE of GIROLAMO SAVO- 
NAKOLA, By Prof. VILLARI. Illustrated. 
Popular Edition. 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 
Mrs. Campbell Praea’s Autobiography. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Popular Edition, 1 vol. 
cloth, 6s, net. 





With 89 Illustrations | 








TETLEY, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Bristol, 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON at SCHOOL: the Story of 
the School Board, 1870-1904. By HUGH B. 
PHILPOTT. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


CHINA from WITHIN: a Study of 
Opium Fallacies and Missionary Mistakes. By 
ARTHUR DAVENPORT, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BOOKS FOR NATURE LOVERS. 


QUIET HOURS with NATURE. 
By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘ Wild 
Nature Won by Kindness, &c. Fully illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NATURE'S STORY of the YEAR. 
By CHARLES A, WITCHELL. Fully illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The SOCIETY of TO-MORROW: a 
Forecast of its Political and Kconomic Organi- 
zation. By G. DE MOLINARI, Membre de 
l'Institut. With a Prefatory Letter by 
FREDERIC PASSY, and an Introduction by 
HODGSON PRATT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BUDAPEST: the City of the Magyars. 
By T. BERKELEY SMITH. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 




















|The GRAND DUCHY of FINLAND. 
| 


By the Author of ‘A Visit to the Russians.’ 
With Map. Small crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 
A NEW POPULAR EDITION OF THE 

| WORKS OF MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Each volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARK 


RUTHERFUoD. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S DE- 


LIVH#RANCH, 


The REVOLUTION in TANNER'’S 
LA ° 
MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 





| CATHERINE FURZE. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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